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Oak Park APARTMENTS YANKED From SLUMLORD 


Picking the ‘dirty dozen’ landlords 
out of Oakland’s many grifters, 
erafters, and sleazebuckets will be 
a difficult chore. One assumes that 
Oak Park’s landlord will be near 
the top of the list. 


by Carl Anderson 


aw sewage flowed like a river through the 

apartment of Alejandra Darajas, an immi- 

grant mother of four living in Oakland’s 

Oak Park Apartments. It was the last 
straw. Infested with rats and roaches, with a moldy 
ceiling and leaking roof, Darajas has been forced out 
of her home, one of Oakland’s dwindling supply of 
affordable apartments. 

“Tt was really disgusting,” says Darajas, a native 
of Michoacan, Mexico, through an interpreter. She 
was able to find an apartment a few blocks away 
with the help of relatives. Other families have also 
been forced out of Oak Park by the sewage, their 
apartments now vacant and boarded up. For them, 
finding an affordable home in Oakland’s tight rental 

has: been a: struggle, forcing some families to 
U -with friends-or relatives. asses ; 
_ Residents at Oak Park have fought for months for 
decent housing and fair treatment. The owner. has 
met them with arrogant intransigence. Many have 
been forced from their homes. However, the courts 
have finally caught up with slumlord David Choo. 
On June 21, the Superior Court of Alameda County 
placed Oak Park into temporary receivership as a 
result of a request by the Fannie Mae Corporation. 

“Receivership gives us hope that there will be a 
- concrete change,” says tenant organizer Russell 

Jeung. “Our rent money will go into repairs instead 
of our landlord’s pocket,” he says. 


City Coaieliniembe tennis De La Fuente (left), Libby .. 
Schaaf, and tenant organizer Russell Jeung inspect substan- 
dard conditions at Oak Park Apartments. Lydia Gans photo 


“The clients want retribution. 


They’re pissed. They want an 
apology and an admittance of 
that negligence. They want 
Shelter Inc. to be accountable 
i and take responsibility for the 
‘ damage they’ve done to my 
clients.’’ — Anna Santiago, MHCC 


by Terry Messman 


“prhistleblowers sounded the 
/ alarm about patients’ rights 
violations and charged 
Shelter, Inc. and Phoenix 
Pesan Inc., two of the largest agen- 
cies serving homeless people and mental 


Patients rights advocates Anna Santiago (left) and Ted Chabasinski are rave tae 
disturbing reports of abuse of young mental health clients in a Concord facility. 


Jeung is one of several faith-based community 
organizers living at the Oak Park Apartments in 
Oakland’s San Antonio neighborhood [see Street 
Spirit, April, 1999]. They have not only organized 
against the deplorable housing conditions facing the 
immigrant tenants, but have also organized ESL 
classes, youth activities, and a community garden. In 


particular, young people and seniors have benefited 


by the organizing efforts. 

However, with residents being forced from their 
homes, Jeung fears that the sense of community will 
be lost, even as much needed repairs are finally 
being made. “We have a tight community that’s 
being fractured, says Jeung. 

A visit to Oak Park Apartments on a warm evening 
shows the tight community in full flower. The apart- 
ments surround a courtyard with a couple of dozen 
children playing. On one side of the courtyard, an 
impromptu soccer game with the older kids is in full 
motion. On the other side, younger children are play- 
ing softball and hopscotch. In between are the fenced- 
off planters of the community garden with their strug- 
gling bok choy and strawberries. 

A tamale vendor and ice cream man sell their 
wares to residents before moving to other spots in the 
San Antonio neighborhood. An old car seat serving 
as a bench outside Jeung’s apartment is overloaded 
with younger children playing with Jeung and anoth- 


_ er organizer. Adults visit family and friends and the 
wpe sc _ laughter drowns out the poverty. ee 


You don’t have to look far to see ie eer a 


the coin. Broken glass litters the parking lot. Every 


apartment has serious deferred maintenance —from 
rodent infestation to broken plumbing. And the 
boarded windows can’t cover up the stench from 
what used to be Alejandra Darajas’ apartment. 

The efforts of Oak Park tenants has garnered sup- 
port from the neighborhood’s representative on the 
Oakland City Council, Ignacio De La Fuente, who has 
been working on the issue for over a year. Jeung took 


De La Fuente on a tour of Oak Park in early June to 
pees one 


See Oakland Slumlord Loses A Round page 15 
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House in early June by Shelter, Inc. 

But, Santiago said in an interview, 
“George was not fired. He was actually 
given a full-time administrative position 
at Shelter Inc., which is significant 
because all my clients are very concerned 
that he still has access to everything in 
their files, where they live, their social 
security numbers and access to their 
financial information.” 

In interviews with Street Spirit, current 
and former residents, county staff, family 
members, and patients’ rights advocates 
charged Shelter Inc. and Phoenix with 
stonewalling and refusing to investigate as 
complaints of severe abuse at the Concord 
facility piled up. They are demanding to 
know why vulnerable mental health 
clients were subjected to frightening con- 


health clients in Contra Costa County, 
with endangering several young residents 
of the Clayton Way House in Concord. 
A scathing complaint was formally 
filed against Shelter Inc. and Phoenix on 
June 3 by Anna Santiago, Residential 
~ Advocate for the Contra Costa County 
Patients’ Rights Program, on behalf of 
young clients who complained to her of 


being subjected to extreme emotional 
abuse, psychological intimidation and 
threats by George Davis, a registered sex 
offender employed by Shelter Inc. as 
house manager of the facility. 

Santiago’s complaint, sent to county 
mental health officials and the directors of 
Shelter Inc. and Phoenix, describes a pat- 
tern of “severe emotional and verbal 


abuse, extortion, blatant disregard for res- 
ident confidentiality, and repeated threats 
to rape, torture and kill at least two resi- 
dents who did not cooperate with him.” 
After clients, their parents and advo- 
cates began speaking out to county offi- 
cials about the climate of fear and intimi- 
dation at the facility, Davis reportedly 
was removed from the Clayton Way 


ditions of abuse and intimidation for so 
long, while the nonprofit agencies in 
charge evidently neglected the problem. 
Santiago described how she felt after 
several residents told her recently about 
their ordeal at Clayton Way House. “I was 
appalled,” she said. “I was sick to my 
stomach about what was happening. I just 


- See Attack Therapy page 10 
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Depriving the Poor of Their Homes and Horizons 


Demolition of Albany encampment will take away not just their dwellings, but their sunrises and seascapes 


by Lydia Gans 


hen city life gets too stress- 
ful, I find a peaceful spot 
outdoors where I can 
breathe fresh air, listen to 
the songs of birds, feast my eyes on lush 
vegetation, and feel at one with the earth. 
I might drive to some place nearby or put 
my sleeping bag and camping gear in the 
car and go off for days or weeks at a time. 

I am perfectly free to do this. No politi- 
cian or policeman would question either 
my need for or my right to enjoy the out- 
doors. That’s because I can go back 
indoors; because the place I call home is a 
house, built according to codes, with an 
address on a street in the city. 

My friends Yukon, Dancer, Rabbit, 
Doris, Jimbow and others feel the same as 
I do about being outdoors; they have the 
same love for the land, the same need for 
peace and serenity. But for them the land 
is the only home they have. In particular, 
the Albany landfill-is home — and has 
been for: some for ‘as long ‘as my Phi) 
house has been my home... - a 

For many different reasons, Hey, dG not 
have that alternative home, the house with 
an address on a city street. For that lack 
they are penalized — they are harassed by 
police, denounced by politicians, consid- 
ered outcasts by society. 

For the years they have made their 
homes on the landfill, they have taken 
care of the land and made it a safe and 
serene place for themselves and for others 
who only go there to visit. They keep their 
animals under control and they haul out 
their trash. It was a daytime visitor who 
destroyed my peaceful walk there last 
week when her three little dogs, off: leash, 


‘ran after me yipping and | Snapping at my, 
theels as | she yelled at them without effect. k 


DEBUNKING the 
MA G NE: "x 


Politicians have practiced fear-mongering for years to 
prevent homeless services from gaining public support. 
The magnet theory neatly solves any mayor ’s dilemma of 
how to pay. for such services. By preaching i in dire tones 
of the horrors of ‘10 million homeless people” moving to 
(insert your city here) tomorrow, politicians can sway vot- 
ers away from natural humanitarian inclinations. 


by Becky Johnson 


uring hundreds of debates, task 

forces, and City Council meet- 

ings across our nation, con- 

cerned citizens discuss what to 
do about the homeless problem. When 
advocates suggest the obvious temporary 
and permanent solutions, someone will 
stand up and say the following: “If we 
(insert any of the following) build a shelter, 
campground, carpark, start a feeding pro- 
gram, health care clinic, or decriminalize 
sleeping, sitting, or asking for spare change 
— then hundreds, thousands, maybe even 
millions of homeless people from all over 
the nation will flock here.” 

County Supervisor Mardi Wormhoudt 
told Homeless United for Friendship & 
Freedom (HUFF) in the summer of 1998 
that, “If we could only build a wall and 
surround Santa Cruz, we could solve our 
local homeless problem. But alas...” 
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Lydia Gans photo 


One of the many owner-built homes at the Albany Landfill slated for demolition. 


Albany city officials, after dumping junked construction 
materials on the site and abandoning it for years, now have 
decided that this land is valuable, a beautiful place. 
Suddenly, they want to restrict who will have the right to 
enjoy it. My friends who have been living there for years, 
for whom this land has been home, will be made homeless. 


Now Albany city officials, after first 
dumping junked construction materials on 
the site and then abandoning it for years, 
have decided that this public land is valu- 
able. They’ ve discovered that it’s a beau- 
tiful place. Blooming acacia bushes and 
flowers abound, the view is gorgeous, and 
even much of the broken and rusted con- 
struction materials have been formed into 
works.of art. Suddenly,-they,. want, to 
restrict who will have, the right.to enjoy, it, 


My friends who have been living. there for 


WJRAWV Ga 


Robert DeFreitas, a member of the 
Downtown Neighborhood Association, in 
an editorial to the Santa Cruz County 
Sentinel, wrote of the “deluge of homeless, 
impacting (his) fragile neighborhood,” if 
we should allow the homeless to sleep at 
night. Never mind that we had never con- 
sidered legalizing sleeping in his neighbor- 
hood. All these proponents of anti-home- 
less policies are giving credence to what is 
called the magnet theory, where cities 
become a “magnet” attracting homeless 
people from all over. 


Last winter, Santa Cruz Mayor. a 


Katherine Beiers set up a task force to 
reconsider the camping ordinance, and to 
make recommendations to the full City 
Council. Many hoped the sleeping ban 
would be ended or at least modified. 

At the council meeting on February 23, 
Councilmember Mike Rotkin, who enjoys 
a somewhat liberal reputation due to his 
day job as a lecturer at the University of 


years, for whom this land has been home, 
will be made homeless. 

The threat of being put off the land has 
been looming for a while. Parts of the 
property changed hands: East Bay Parks 
now owns part of it and the City of 
Albany the rest. There was talk of toxics 
and tests were ordered. Street Spirit was 
alerted and I started going out there to 
photograph.same, of the cesidents} artwork 
last. October, Rumors. flew, fora while, 


raising the peoples’ stress levels; but they 


Alene Smith photo 


Santa Cruz protester’s simple, poignant message. 


California at Santa Cruz, spoke again of 
the dire results of legalizing sleeping in 
the industrial zones of the city: “The ques- 
tion is: does either creating a campground 
or sending the message out there that we’re 
going to let people sleep outside in our 
town” attract homeless people to our area. 

Rotkin predicted that if Santa Cruz were 
to legalize sleeping, “We’re either going to 
have an ordinance which is unenforceable, 
or to take a milder position, less enforce- 
able than it currently is, and it will have a 
magnet effect.” 

Mayor Beiers disagreed, saying, “We 


~ did quite a bit of research on the magnet 


theory.” Then Beiers read from a study 
done by the National Law Center on 
Homelessness and Poverty: ““A number of 
studies refute the notion of a magnet 
effect. Research on the geographic pat- 
terns of homeless people does not support 
the claim that homeless people tend to 
travel from one city or town to another to 


To The Bureau Of Indian Affairs 
by Claire J. Baker 


Before 

and after 

Little Big Horn 

the Lakota Sioux clung 
to the Black Hills 

as to a cathedral... 


a place to kneel, 

share bread, tell stories, 
inhale peace, worship the sky’s 
ever-burning fire, 

the moon’s shadow dance. 


were busy fixing up their shelters against 
the winter weather while the rest of the 
world seemed to have forgotten them. 
Then, early this year, the City of 
Albany began to draw up an ordinance to 
“regulate” the use of the land. The new 
rules — no fires, no camping, no struc- 
tures, no “unauthorized activities” and no 
one on the land between 10 p.m. and 5:30 
a.m. — were to go into effect on June 15. 
Albany officials decided that as soon 
as they could proceed with their eviction 
plans, 35 or 60 or 100 people would be 
made homeless. (The number of people 
involved varied according to who was 
making the estimates.) The plight of the 
Landfill residents began to attract media 
attention. Street Spirit carried the story in 
April and other area newspapers also 
began looking at it. The coverage put the 
City of Albany into the spotlight. 
Assistant City Administrator Ann 
Ritzma assured us that the dislocation 
would be done “humanely.” It would “not 
be. carried out like the Matrix Program. in 


PARES 
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Wee See Riga Landfill Residents LDS . 


take advantage of shelters or services. In 
fact, the research tends to indicate home- 
less people are not as mobile as is com- 
monly thought.” 

Then Beiers added, “We also got some 
statements and letters from Florida and 
Eugene, Oregon, who have gone further 
than us in liberalizing camping and they 
did not experience any magnet effect.” 

Mayor Beiers was referring to letters, 
faxes, and e-mails which researchers at 
HUFF had arranged to be sent to the City 
Council. HUFF determined that there 
have been at least four instances in recent 
history in which a city has changed a law 
banning sleeping into some sort of legal- 
ized situation. In 1986, the City of Santa 
Barbara legalized sleeping for three years. 
After the 1992 Pottinger decision, the 
City of Miami set up safe zones where 
homeless people could sleep. Further 
north, Ft. Lauderdale, fearing a court suit, 
set up its own safe zone. In 1997, Eugene, 
Oregon, legalized sleeping in vehicles in 
the industrial area of town. 

After contacting service providers, 
social service departments, and city man- 
agers in these four cities, HUFF found the 
results to be the same: In no city, after 
sleeping was legalized, did a measurable 
increase in homeless people using home- 
less services occur. 

In Eugene, Tom Musslewhite, execu- 
tive director of Project Recovery reported, 
“The first noticeable effect of the change 
in the law was a migration of vehicular 
dwellers out of the neighborhoods to the 
industrial areas in which sleeping had 
been legalized.” 

In both cities in Florida, after five 
years of safe zones in effect, social service 
providers reported no increase in home- 


See Magnet Theory page 14 
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A Death Shrouded by Silence in Jerry Brown’s Oakland 


They’re still there, Jerry, the 
victims of economic injustice 
you used to talk about with 
such passion. They’re still 
waiting for something very 
much like an “insurgent 


_ sword of the poor.” But all 


they see coming into Oakland 
under your administration 
are the swords of the military 
and the housing of the rich. 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


ometimes the silence of elected 
officials can be deafening. After 
Clarence Dorsey, a homeless man, 


was shot to death by a police offi- 


cer in downtown Oakland on June 8, 


Mayor Jerry Brown’s tendency to utter ver- | 


bose. proclamations on every subject under 
the sun was somehow muted. 

Brown, who used to mouth impas- 
sioned slogans about economic justice for 
the poor during his ill-fated presidential 
run in 1992, has been strangely silent 
about the fatal shooting of a homeless 
man in downtown Oakland. He has been 


equally silent about the fate of hundreds. 
_of homeless and low-income residents 


who would be dislocated by the mayor’s 
plan to gentrify downtown Oakland. 
Alameda County Sheriff’s Deputy 
Glen Pace killed Dorsey after finding the 
homeless man meddling with a parked car 
near the police station. Officer Pace 
claimed that Dorsey moved toward him 
and made an unspecified move that Pace 
interpreted as drawing a (nonexistent) 
weapon, and then shot Dorsey to death. 
Dorsey’ s father said that his son had a 
history of homelessness and mental dis- 


- ability, “but was harmless and’ was proba- 
bly just looking for some place to stay_ 


The father offered a heartbreaking expla- 
nation of his son’s behavior to San Jose 
Mercury News reporter Shashank Bengali: 


_ “T think he was trying to have the officer 


take him in. He probably just wanted a 
night of shelter in jail.” 

According to his family, Dorsey 
became homeless after medical insurance 
refused to cover treatment for his mental 
disability — a tragically common occur- 
rence for hundreds of thousands of home- 
less people in the nation who desperately 
need better housing and mental-health pro- 
grams. Thus, Dorsey’s death brings up 
many of the life-and-death issues of urban 
justice that candidate Jerry Brown once 
professed to care passionately about. 

Oakland’s shelters are nowhere near 
adequate to house its several thousand 
homeless residents. The waiting list at the 
Oakland Housing Authority has more than 
16,000 people who qualify for public 
housing but go for years with their needs 
unmet. In California, tens of thousands of 
homeless people with disabilities never 
find the housing and community-based 
mental-health programs that already were 
a burning need back when Jerry Brown 
was governor of our state. 

Brown stirred many hopes during the 
1992 presidential campaign when he 


“The dispossessed of this nation — the poor, both white and Black 
— live in a cruelly unjust society. They must organize a revolution 
against that injustice, not against the lives of their fellow citizens, 
but against the structures through which the society is refusing to 
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lift the load of poverty.” — Martin Luther King, Jr. . 


declared that his campaign would not sell 
out to the highest bidder. Candidate Jerry 
Brown delivered ringing, oratorical 
promises to uphold economic justice, and 
vowed that his campaign would be “the 
insurgent sword of the poor.” 

After failing to win the presidential 
nomination, he upped the ante on his pop- 
ulist rhetoric even further. Brown moved 
to Oakland, darted into the nearest phone 


. booth, came out clad in the costume of a 


radical activist reformer, and became a 
talk-show leftist on KPFA. 

Then he was elected mayor of 
Oakland, and it’s been a dismal slide 
downhill ever since: Out erstwhile pop- 
ulist of the-airwaves uttered not a word of 
hope to homeless people during his run 
for office. Brown said that he did not 
understand the homeless problem and 
utterly failed to take up the cry for justice. 

Instead, he has performed like the cyn- 
ical career politician lampooned in 
Cream’s song, Politician: “I support the 
left, so ’'m leaning, leaning to the right.” 

In a city filled with low-income tenants 
and progressive voters.and homeless peo- 
ple, Brown could have issued a stirring 
challenge to the federal government to 
increase the stock of affordable housing 
and health care. He could have fired a 


shot heard ‘round the nation by forming a. 
major urban campaign for housing, jobs” 
and justice. He could have worked side by © 
side with Oakland’s nonprofit housing 


advocates and tenant activists. 

Instead, the “insurgent sword of the 
poor” is rusted and dull, and his fervent 
rhetoric about justice is discarded like 
yesterday’s papers. 

The reborn Jerry Brown’s passion is 
reserved for his warm invitations to Joe 
O’Donaghue and the San Francisco 
Builders Association to gentrify Oakland. 
Brown speechifies endlessly to entice 
10,000 affluent residents into the down- 
town, but he has kept a chilly silence about 
the needs of longtime, low-income resi- 
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dents of Oakland who have waited:-for 


decent housing for years — and who might 
be presumed to have priority over fanta- 
sized hordes of immigrating yuppies. 
Brown also lobbied the military to con- 
duct urban war games in Oakland. San 
Francisco officials told the military to 
take this absurd urban warfare elsewhere, 
and slapped major restrictions on Joe 
O’Donaghue and company to restrain the 
rapacious development of live-work lofts 
that housing advocate Brad Paul called 
the “major engine of gentrification” in 
San Francisco. But Oaktown Jerry Brown 
jumped forward to invite both the military 


and the Residential Builders: Association 
to have free run of the city. 


At the same time Brown was dismaying 


homeless advocates and ignoring the plight 
of the poor, he was verbally trashing his 
former allies in the peace movement who 
had the audacity to protest General Jerry’s 
red-carpet welcome to the military’s urban 
warriors. (You could hear an unseemly 
echo of Ronald Reagan in Brown’s shrill, 
vituperative outbursts against the anti-war 
protesters who dared to occupy his office.) 

Brown has wandered farther afield by 
uncritically joining City Manager Robert 
Bobb’s campaign to unleash the police in a 
Giuliani-style, zero-tolerance attack on the 


citizens, rather than on-the urban blight 


caused by decades of unconscionable 
neglect of Oakland’s poor neighborhoods.” : 

Tt is time for Brown to take a new look 
at the longtime suffering of thousands of 
homeless people in Oakland, and ask him- 
self if he has undertaken any positive 
steps on their behalf. 

They’re still there, Jerry, the victims of 
economic injustice you used to talk about 
with such passion. They’re still waiting 
for something very much like an insurgent 
sword of the poor. But all they see coming 
into Oakland under your administration 
are the swords of the military and the 
housing of the rich. 
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“Cleaning” The Streets 
by Julia Vinograd 


I remember the signs around public buildings: 
library, hospital. “Do not pick the flowers.” 
“Do not walk on the grass.” And in museums: 
“Stay behind the gold rope. 

Look but don’t touch.” And it made sense. 

A child could knock over a 10,000-year-old vase. 
And the hospital flowers were paid for 

out of the hospital public relations fund 

which also paid the gardener. 

But now... There is a campaign 

to get poor people off the street 

as if shoes with holes wear holes in the pavement. 
And graffitti springs up like poison ivy 

if a shadow falls on walls 

without a 500 dollar suit. 

And only people who own a car 

should be allowed to walk on the streets 

or the streets will turn to sand 

and the city will sink into the sea. 

Maybe we should put the streets in a museum 
and make the tourists 

| stay behind the gold rope. 


| to support the moratorium. It would stop 


No Trickle Down 
by Claire J. Baker’ 


While coins tinkle 
on gilded tables 

at Vegas and Tahoe 
in the glare 

of chandelier 

and marble, 

an old woman, bereft, 
poor, feeds bread 

to the birds 

of People’s Park. 


S.F. Activists Fight Against 
Luxury Live-Work Lofts 


rer 


‘In San Francisco, the struggle contin- | 
ues against luxury loft condos disguised 
as artist live-work space. The Coalition 
for Jobs, Arts & Housing succeeded in 
getting a hearing at the San Francisco 
Board of Supervisors for a moratorium 
on live-work construction. At the June 
22nd hearing, developers brought large 
placards attacking individual communi- 
ty activists by name. One builder had to 
be escorted out of the room after 
screaming at Supervisor Sue Bierman. 
The supervisors and Mayor Willie 
Brown [call (415) 554-6141] need calls 


a live-work development. next to the San. 
'Francis¢o Food Bank whidh’ provides’ 
over 10 million pounds of food a year to 
needy San Franciscans. For more infor- 
mation, call CJAH at (415) 291-8604. 
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‘He had the woman’s hand 
twisted so badly her fingers 
were touching her forearm 
and her hand was complete- 
ly purple. She was crying 
out in pain as her child kept 
screaming, ‘Mommy! 
Mommy! Mommy!”” 


— Steve Argue, homeless activist 


by Becky Johnson 


n June 14, scores of community 

activists gave impassioned testi- 

mony to the Citizens’ Police 
Review Board in Santa Cruz, denouncing 
what they called excessive and brutal 
police force used against participants in an 
anti-war demonstration on May 22. 

At that protest, homeless activist 
Steven Argue forcibly intervened and 
tried to prevent Santa Cruz Police Officer 
David LaFaver from assaulting a young 


mother: ‘with a Small: ‘Child: According’ to : : 
Argue,” Officer LaFaver: ised <a violént 


painhold on the young woman as she held 
her crying five-year-old child. 

“He had the woman’s hand twisted so 
badly her fingers were touching her fore- 
arm and her hand was completely purple,” 
said Argue. “She was crying out in pain as 
her child kept screaming, ‘Mommy! 
Mommy! Mommy!’ I and other protesters 
repeatedly told LaFaver to stop, which he 
refused to do. I acted as any person with 
any sense of dignity and humanity would 
to stop this torture and terror being carried 
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OISC contradicts the myths that 
persons with mental disabilities are 
incapable of functioning in society 


“You almost have to drop sick in 
the streets: and get arrested, by: the : 


police i in order. to. get. any help.” 
— Dr. Richard Wilmot, OISC 


by Nikki M. Lethridge 


hen I was asked to cover a 

story that dealt with the “men- 

tally ill,” there was no way of 
turning down this opportunity. I recently 
discovered that I come from a long line of 
“mentally ill” persons in my family; it 
was only eight years ago that I was diag- 
nosed with bi-polar disorder. I take a reg- 
ular dose of lithium to help equalize my 
chemical imbalance. 

In our society, mental “illnesses” are 
generally looked down upon and rarely 
talked about. In the old days, people 
would be locked up in mental institutions 
and banished from society, or in some 
extreme cases even put to death. But with 
the recent Prozac craze, people are talking 
about the issue of depression more than 
ever before, and this has opened a new 
platform to discuss the causes and conse- 
quences of mental health problems. 

The fragility of being a person with 
mental-health problems is that stress is a 
major factor causing relapse. Imagine 
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Homeless Activist Faces Years in Prison for Coming 
to Defense of Mother and Child in Anti-War Protest 


Santa Cruz police break up a peaceful anti-war protest. Office David LaFaver, left, brutalized a 
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young woman and her small child before homeless activist Steve Argue intervened. 


out by Officer LaFaver.” 

At the Citizen’s Police Review Board 
hearing, many speakers demanded an 
investigation of excessive police force at a 
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having to deal with a mental-health prob- 
lem that is difficult to manage, but on top 
of that, going through the stress of being 
without a home or health care. 

People from all walks of life are sus- 
ceptible to this quiet hazard. People who 
have a family history of mental disability 
and/or are overworked college ‘students 
who lack rest are very vulnerable. Mental- 
health problems such as bi-polar disorder 
are most often diagnosed as a person 
reaches their late teens or early twenties. 
Periods of major transition are considered 
peak times for the onset of such a disabili- 
ty; at least it was in my case. 

It is important to know your family’s 
full medical history, including the mental- 
health history. It is equally ‘important to 
maintain an understanding of this problem 
as well as lend your support to those around 
you that may be suffering in silence. 

The Oakland Independence Support 
Center (OISC), along with other self-help 
centers founded by mental-health con- 
sumers, contradicts all the myths that per- 
sons with mental disabilities are incapable 


peaceful demonstration, and decried the 
use of pepper spray, which was sprayed 
by police directly into Argue’s face. 

On May 22, the Santa Cruz Coalition 


Richard Wilmot (at left), James Sweeney (far right) and members of OISC. 


of functioning in society. Its programs are 
geared toward homeless persons diag- 
nosed with a psychiatric disability. Some 
estimate that more than 30 percent of 
homeless people in the United States suf- 
fer from undiagnosed or untreated mental 
disabilities. Part of this escalating prob- 
lem is that some of these people have lim- 
ited resources and support. 

The Oakland Independence Support 
Center was co-founded in 1986 by the late 
community activist, Howard Geld, or, as 
he was affectionately known, “Howie the 
Harp.” He had a dream to create a center 
for the mentally disabled homeless to be 
run by the clients themselves. 

_The self-help organjzation in down- 
town Oakland provides support to the 
mentally disabled homeless, near home- 
less and “multi-diagnosed” population. 
The center was founded on the model of 
client empowerment, similar to the 
Berkeley Drop-In Center, so oftentimes 
clients move on to become peer coun- 
selors. The program is designed for those 
who normally resist traditional agencies, 


to Stop the Bombing in Yugoslavia had 
staged a demonstration outside the 


McPherson Center. Inside, a Democratic 


See Homeless Activist Defends page 13 
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are perceived as a difficult-to-reach popu- 
lation or experience severe psychiatric 
challenges. OISC is now the only inde- 
pendent support center with support ser- 
vices in Alameda County. 

Recently, on a bright sunny morning, I 
had the pleasure of meeting with some of 
the staff and clients of OISC. As I entered 
the center, I checked in with the front 
desk person, and was given directions to 
Dr. Richard Wilmot’s office, staff psy- 
chologist. As I climbed the staircase I 
thought how large the center was, with 
what seemed like endless hallways. 

Greetings and smiles from the center’s 
passers-by send out a warm feeling of 
friendliness. I pass what looks like a 
classroom (later I learn it is the computer 
lab, one of many workshops for clients). 
Next to the lab is Dr. Wilmot’s office. 

Upon entering, I find Wilmot eagerly 
awaiting my tardy arrival along with other 
staff/clients, including James Moore, a 
client/peer counselor, Paul Morgan, also a 
client/peer counselor, Development 


See Oakland Independence Support page 15 
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Former Guards Describe 
Attack Dogs, Pepper Spray 
And A Climate Of Fear 

At San Diego Shelter 


by Anne Curo, Street Light newspaper, San Diego 


According to a former guard at the shelter, previous 
supervisors were very ‘racist’ about homeless people: 
‘“‘Not racist as in race or ethnicity, but based on their 
homelessness. They would call them dirtbags.” 
Discrimination against clients was taken for granted. 
Employees who showed any kindness were scornfully 


referred to as “homeless lovers’’ 


— reminiscent of 


another epithet from the days of racial segregation. 


Editor’s Note: This exposé of the mistreatment of homeless shelter residents was 
written by Anne Curo, co-editor of Street Light, our sister publication in San Diego. 
St. Vincent de Paul Village in San Diego, described in this article, is an entirely sepa- 
rate, independent entity that has nothing to do with the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
most people are familiar with, and nothing to do with the St. Vincent de Paul Dining 
Room in San Rafael (which has a good reputation in the homeless community). 

Anne and Forrest Curo write: “We did not solicit information from the former 
employees quoted in our story. They came to us on their own initiative because they 
knew many of the previous accounts of mistreatment we'd published by homeless 
people were true. They were sick at heart for the role they'd played, and hoped their 
corroboration would lead to reform. We have no doubt that the system needs radical 
restructuring. A fundamental attitude of respect toward the client, toward his person 
as well as his civil rights, needs to be encouraged. At present, it seems an attitude of 
contempt is the guiding principle among those in charge. Perhaps an advisory board 
composed of clients and former clients could be created and given real clout.” 
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de Paul Village in San Diego. “They’re 
tainted. It’s like a virus that affects every- 
body. I would train them differently.” 

“T’ve never seen anything like it,” said 
the former guard, who had worked 13 
years in security before signing on. “I’ve 
done all kinds of security work. To me, 
there were atrocities. It freaked me out; 
they give you the power of God. You can 
mess with these guys’ lives.” : 

Several former staff members of St. 
Vincent de Paul Village recently sought 
out Street Light, our homeless newspaper 
in San Diego, to corroborate stories we 
had reported in previous issues about the 
arbitrary and brutal treatment of homeless 
people there. All wished to remain anony- 
mous to protect their future. 

In interviews with Al Cook, St. 
Vincent de Paul Village’s Director of 
Support Services, and Matthew Packard, 
Director of Residential Services, almost 
all of the former employees’ allegations 
were denied or questioned. 

When asked about several complaints 
that Street Light had heard about directly 
from clients, one former security guard 
said, “The complaints that you hear are 
true. It’s sick. When I was hired on, they 
told me in the interview that the whole 
outlook was to help the clients, but in 
reality that was never what it was about. 
You’re trained by other staff members. 

“When I first got hired, the first thing 
they asked me was, “Do you know how to 
fight?’ We were sent to the Police 
Academy for one week to be trained. We 
learned the chokehold and how to put 
someone down. The supervisors (at St. 
Vincent) were ex-marines.” 

Matt Packard told Street Light that St. 
Vincent’s staff were given sensitivity 
training to teach them to “treat clients 
with dignity and respect.” He said they 
are also taught how to put someone under 
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security staff of St. Vincent — 


arrest without injuring them. 
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wear a bullet 
guard said she never Peers one, but a 
male guard told us he spent $500 on his 


vest, but only wore it four times. “It was 


uncomfortable and I never met a homeless 
person with a gun,” he explained. 

Guards were encouraged to use pepper 
spray lavishly. “I used up three cans in 
one month,” he said, but added that many 
of the guards don’t know how to use it. 
drunk. Half the time they were hitting 
each other with the pepper spray; they got 
caught in their own crossfire. It was comi- 
cal, they were rubbing their eyes. Even 
the client was laughing; he felt so sorry 
for them he surrendered.” 

Packard told Street Light he did not 
feel comfortable commenting on St. 
Vincent’s policy on bullet-proof vests, but 
told us that clients possessing firearms 
had been encountered only “a handful of 
times in the history of the organization.” 

Al Cook confirmed that this occurred 
“very infrequently.” He added, “We have 
a standard procedure for dealing with 
weapons like knives or tools that could be 
used as weapons. But guns have never 
been a problem.” 

Another former guard, a woman who 
left her job at St. Vincent’s after two 
years, said, “I didn’t know it was going to 
be like being police. I worked at the city 
jail before.” 

Asked how the two compared, she 
said, “We treated them better at the jail.” 
frequency of violence at St. Vincent’s. 
They agreed that physical violence at St. 
Vincent’s was a rare occurrence, either 
among clients or between a client and 
staff member. 

Cook said, “It’s pretty rare. There are 
more likely to be verbal disagreements.” 
But, according to Cook, arrests are made 
fairly often. “There’s no consistent pat- 


tern, he said. “Sometimes a couple of 
weeks will go by, sometimes we may 
have a couple of arrests in one week.” 
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guards’ Fe advanced foie: than the 
female guards. Counselors make even 
less. But the perks are great. When food is 
donated from a fancy restaurant, they say, 
the staff gets to party. Donations of beer 
and wine are consumed on the premises, 
according to our informants, although 
clients can be thrown out for drinking 
alcohol before coming in. 

Packard denied any knowledge of such 
activities. “Staff do not have access to 
donations,” said Packard. Cook said, “I 
have never been aware of such activities 
or I would bring it to a screeching halt.” 

One former guard told Street Light that 
most of the staff formed an unofficial 
“brotherhood” and collaborated to main- 
tain their status. “Staff members had their 
own clique.” He said previous supervisors 
were very ‘racist’ about homeless people: 
“Not racist as in race or ethnicity, but 
based on their homelessness. They would 
call them ‘dirtbags’.” 

In other words, discrimination against 
clients based on their homelessness was 
taken for granted. Employees who 
showed any kindness were scornfully 
referred to as “homeless lovers” — remi- 
niscent of another epithet from the days of 
racial segregation. 

Al Cook commented, “If it was 
brought to my attention that staff used 
terms like that, they would be disci- 
plined.” Packard said he didn’t know 
about any of that occurring. When asked 
how staff might be disciplined, Cook 
explained that there were different levels, 
ranging from “verbal counseling up to 
performance probation to termination.” 

Critics say the official policy on frater- 
nization encourages an “us versus them” 
mentality. “We’re not supposed to mingle 
on or off the clock,” said one informant. 
“If we meet someone on the street, we’re 
supposed to look the other way; we're not 
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supposed to talk to them. The times I tried 
to help someone, I almost got shafted. I 
almost got fired for letting a guy sleep in 


. ,the,alcove.” 

r§ Piokdr dcx pitined.ttie featemieation 
policy: “They are correctly trained how to 
maintain boundaries. The way we describe 


inappropriate relationship of staff with 
client mirrors the social-work definition of 
fraternization. Acts of compassion would 
not be considered to be fraternization. We 
give out sack lunches all the time, and we 
allow people to stay in the lobby.” 

One former guard said, “I knew I was 
turning into an asshole when this guy was 
crying and I asked, ‘What’s the matter?’ 
He said, ‘Why should I tell you? You’re 
just like the rest of them.’ 

“I had to reevaluate myself. One guy 
said it’s a lot like the Gestapo. I say it’s 
like the Mafia. You got your warlords and 
you got your muscle. Hit men go in to 
take care of the problem. We do it in front 
of the clients so they know what can hap- 
pen to them. One time, they accused secu- 
rity of running a prostitution ring. It 
turned out to be true. The guys quit.” 

Packard said of the prostitution rumor, 
“If anyone was involved in that sort of 
thing they would be terminated.” Cook 
added, “In my two-and-a-half years here, I 
was never aware of such a thing.” 

FACE DOWN IN THE BATHROOM 

Former guards assured Street Light that 
there was hardly any violence between the 
clients. But let a client show disrespect 
toward a guard and they could end up face 
down on the bathroom floor in handcuffs. 

“Our job was to throw people out,” 
said a guard. “Every day. It’s up to the 
officer who’s there whether they want to 
mess with them or not. If someone gives a 
dirty look, hog tie them in the bathroom.” 

One of our informants described the 
arrest of a man who’d been repeatedly 
caught stealing pallets. (He had been sell- 
ing them for five dollars each.) “Once we 
got him handcuffed, they just started beat- 
ing on him, kicking him in the butt, pick- 


ing him up by his hair and squirting pep- 


See Mistreatment in San Diego page /4 
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Rising Homelessness 


Engulfs the Suburbs 


New Study Documents Housing Crisis in Fremont 


‘“‘We have 66 beds in the shelter we run called Sunrise Village in 


southern Fremont. At any given time 75 to 80 percent of the 
adults living in our shelter are employed. The rest are looking 
for work or are disabled. That’s a pretty incredible number of 


employed people to see in a homeless shelter.” 
— Louis Chicoine, executive director, Tri-City Homeless Coalition 


by Terry Messman 


ven though Fremont is a rela- 

tively affluent suburban area, 

with gated communities and 

million-dollar homes, a new sur- 
vey of rising homelessness released on 
June 10 provides an eye-opening glimpse 
into the hard times endured by people 
unable to afford rapidly escalating hous- 
ing costs in southern Alameda County. 

Several city agencies and nonprofit 
service providers conducted an in-depth 
probe of “the hidden homeless of 
Fremont,” and found that at least 500 
homeless people live on the streets ‘of the 
city or in temporary shelters on any given 
night. The Fremont Street Homeless Task 
Force, under the leadership of the Tri-City 
Homeless Coalition, conducted a 48-hour 
survey using 60 volunteers who counted 
unhoused people in 45 sites, ranging from 
public parks and train tracks to meal cen- 
ters and emergency shelters. 

Another survey conducted by the 
Alameda County Continuum of Care esti- 
mated that 1,100 people are homeless in 
greater South County on any given night. 
Taken together, the two surveys carefully 
document a disturbing increase in home- 


lessness-and -poverty-in-suburban-commu- 


nities farremoved from the inner. cities. 

In the last five years, rental costs in 
Fremont have increased 40 percent, and 
the average rent for a two-bedroom apart- 
ment is now $1,100 a month. The median 
home price in Fremont is $294,500. High 
rents, coupled with a tight vacancy rate 
well below 5 percent and a severe short- 
age of affordable housing, have created a 
real crisis for those stranded on the streets 
of this seemingly prosperous town. 

The results of the housing squeeze are 
dramatic. “It’s devastating when you’re 
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ON HISTORY 


e The bee fertilizes the flower it robs: 


by new masters. 


ed. Sonia Orwell and Ian Angus, 1968 


that things will mend. 


the will to freedom. 


hit with a $300 monthly rent increase, 
which is a common story this year in 
Fremont,” said Louis Chicoine, executive 
director of the Tri-City Homeless 
Coalition. “People come into our shelter 
and say the rising rent is the reason 
they’ ve become homeless.” 

For the occupants of Sunrise Village, an 
emergency shelter run by Chicoine’s 
agency, the soaring rents and housing 
shortage have made it nearly impossible to 
find a home in their home town. “Last 
year, we went for a 10-month stretch where 
we weren’t-placing any of the families liv- 
ing’ iN our shelter in housing in Fremont 
because of the incredible rent increases that 
were happening,” said Chicoine. 

Affordable housing in Fremont is 
“almost non-existent,” according to the 
report. A recent study by the Association of 
Bay Area Governments concluded that the 
Tri-City area (Fremont, Newark and Union 
City) needs 12,000 more units of affordable 
housing for low-income workers. 

Extensive interviews with Fremont’s 
hidden homeless population turned up 
another unexpected fact that alarms hous- 
ing advocates: More than 52 percent of 
the homeless people surveyed were 
employed). Eventhough enough high tech 
finms: are:setting; up-shep: inctown, that 


’ Fremont has begun picturing itself as a 


sort of “Silicon Valley North,” many of 
the newly created jobs are hired out 
through temp agencies at around $8.50 an 
hour with few or no benefits. 

That is why so many homeless people 
are working but remain unable to pay the 
rent. Low wages, temporary employment 
and high rents have combined to create a 
striking phenomenon in Fremont.— the 
blue-collar and white-collar homeless who 
work in the daytime and bunk down in a 
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Quotations and Original Thoughts 
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1. eWhom the gods destroy, they first make mad with power. 
e The mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind ey eaten small. 


e When it is dark enough, you can see all the stars. 
CHARLES A. BEARD (American historian), “Condensed History Lesson,” Reader’s Digest, February 1941 
[When asked to summarize the lessons of history in a short book, Beard said he could do it in four sentences.] 


2. History consists of a series of swindles, in which the masses are first lured into revolt 
by the promise of Utopia, and then, when they have done their job, enslaved over again 


GEORGE ORWELL (English writer), summarizing Burnham’s view of history, “James Burnham and the 
Managerial Revolution,” May 1946, The Collected Essays, Journalism and Letters of George Orwell, vol. 4, 


3. There is no obstacle which cannot be broken down by wills sufficiently keyed up, if 
they deal with it in time. There is thus no inescapable historic law. 


HENRI BERGSON (French philosopher), “Final Remarks,” The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, 
1932, tr. R. Ashley Audra and Cloudesley Brereton, 1935 


4. Every observation of history inspires a confidence that we shall not go far wrong; 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON (American philosopher), “The Young American,” lecture, Boston, 7 February 1844 
5. The “real movement” of history, it turns out, is fueled not by matter but by spirit, by 


GERTRUDE HIMMELFARB (American writer), On Looking into the Abyss, 1994 


6. History perfect and complete would be cosmic self-consciousness. 
FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE (German philosopher), Assorted Opinions and Maxims, 1879. tr. R. J. Hollingdale 


Fremont’s Centerville Presbyterian Church runs a free dining program to help the 


rising tide of homeless people in this relatively affluent suburb. 


shelter at night. 

“We have 66 beds in the shelter we run 
called Sunrise Village in southern 
Fremont,” said Chicoine. “At any given 
time 75 to 80 percent of the adults living 
in our shelter are employed. The rest are 
looking for work or are disabled. That’s a 
pretty incredible number of employed 
people to see in a homeless shelter.” 

When high tech companies moved into 
town and new jobs began springing up, 
homeless advocates had hopes that the ris- 
ing tide of employment would lift all 
boats. “In the beginning, we were opti- 
mistic that people would be able to get out 
of the cycle of homelessness,” Chicoine 
said. “To our dismay, we found that many 
were just getting temporary jobs — 
picked up and hired for a short time with 
no benefits, then dropped.” 

While new firms that manufacture 
coniputer-components. havevthired skilled 
workers : pulling ‘down '$80,000: salaries} 
this economic success has created a para- 
doxical hardship for unskilled workers 
and the poor. High incomes for the high 
tech workers lead directly to rising home 
prices and escalating rents in Fremont. 

Not only is there not much of a “trick- 
le-down” benefit to those in the lower 
income levels, a ratcheting up of housing 
costs forces people to lose their homes — 
or abandon their,heme town. 

“Many of our people in Fremont are 
being displaced by this economic suc- 


8. The history of all hitherto existing society is the history of class struggles. 
KARL MARX and FRIEDRICH ENGELS (German political philosophers), opening words, The Communist 


Manifesto, 1847, ed. Engels, 1888 


9. America was discovered accidentally by a great seaman who was oes for s some- 
thing else.... History is like that, very chancy. : 
SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON (American historian), The Oxford History of the American People, 1965 


10. Those who cannot remember the past are condemned to repeat it. 
GEORGE SANTAYANA (Spanish-American philosopher), The Life of Reason or The Phases of ae 


Progress, 1905-1906 


11. After the Greeks and Romans had conquered the world by force of arms, the world 
took its conquerors captive by converting them to new religions which addressed their 
message to all human souls without discriminating between rulers and subjects or 
between Greeks, Orientals, and barbarians. Is something like this historic denouement 
of the Graeco-Roman story going to be written into the unfinished history of the 


world’s encounter with the West? 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE (English historian), “The World and the Greeks and Romans,” 1952, The World and 


the West, 1953 


12. Human history becomes more and more a race between education and nasieooke 
H. G. WELLS (English writer), The Outline of History, 1920 


13. Question: What is your opinion of the French Revolution? 


Answer: It’s too early to say. 
ANONYMOUS (Contemporary Chinese historian) 


14. History is what pessimists suffer and optimists make. 


15. History is the story of humankind’s journey from the Garden of Eden to the 


Kingdom of Heaven. 
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The title of this column derives from Benjamin Franklin's Poor Richard's Almanack. Leonard 
Roy Frank has published Random House Webster's Quotationary, a collection of more than 
20,000 quotations, now available at bookstores in the Bay Area. 


7. That men do not learn very much from the lessons of history is the most important of 
NEG the lessons that history has to teach. 
* [ALDOUS HUXLEY (British writer), “A Case of Voluntary Ignorance,” Collected Essays, 1959 
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cess,” said Chicoine. “They’re having to 
move out of an area they grew up in, 
where they went to high school and have 
their friends and family. It’s a demonstra- 
tion of what’s happening nationally — the 
great divide between those who are mak- 
ing it economically and those who aren’t. 

“Tf you look at it through a microscope, 
you see that the price of housing is going 
up because a certain number of people can 
pay more because they’re making more. 
So what happened in this sort of environ- 
ment is that poor people and homeless 
people are unable to compete for housing 
because of the rising costs.” 

With market-rate rents zooming 
upwards, landlords in Fremont have 
become more choosy, preferring to rent to 
the new crop of affluent professionals 
rather than poor people. Even those lucky 
few who are able to guarantee rent pay- 
ment after getting’a Section 8 subsidy are 
all' too often-turned down because of the 

“selectivity” (i.e, avarice) of landlords. 

Chicoine illustrates the point: “I just 
spoke to a woman yesterday who had a 
Section 8 voucher and was not even able 
to use it. It’s really become a crisis here. 
The waiting list at the Alameda County 
Housing Authority hasn’t been open for 
five years. And if you finally get one, it’s 
supposed to be a glorious day. But land- 
lords now think that Section 8 has a stig- 
ma to it and choose to rent to people who 


See Fremont’s Homeless Crisis page 15 
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Training in investigative 
journalism arms homeless 
people with the tools to tell 
their own stories and dispel 
media stereotypes. 


by Kathleen Gray 


s I arrived that week, the room 

felt charged, electric. The inten- 

sity walking in was that of a 

pre-combat, military briefing 
room, yet class had only just geared up for 
the evening. Up at the chalkboard with 
strategy quickly scribbled out, the coordi- 
nator for the Raising Our Voices course 
had organized an immediate response to a 
hate flyer that was brought in. 

She assigned the investigative journal- 
ism students to go onto the street, conduct 
interviews and record reactions to the flyer. 
Armed with a lead-in question to ask, a 
basic interview structure to follow and a 
common outrage at the content of the flyer, 
we poured out into the city to go to work. 

Each week there is something different 
explored, some avenue mapped out that 
simply wouldn’t have been traveled by 
most of us, if not for the Raising Our 
Voices project. The course is a joint ven- 
ture of Street Sheet, Street Spirit, Poor 
Magazine, and the Media Alliance. 

The concept is unique: if you take 
those who have personally experienced 
social injustice through homelessness, 
prejudice or poverty, and train them to 
write, layout, edit and investigate, soon 
there will be new voices in the media. 
Voices that will debunk the stereotypes 
and misconceptions that prevail in media 
when entire populations are represented 
by: those: not imtimate «withj'or even iade- 
quately introduced to) the teatity of that 
population’s aggregate experience. 

The students in this first cycle of the 
course are pretty evenly mixed as to gender 
and ethnicity; their various levels of com- 
_ puter competency and writing background 
are diverse as well. Yet without a doubt, the 
participants hail from the program’s target 
population; each is either homeless, former- 
ly homeless, at poverty-level income or 
working in some capacity to provide ser- 
vice or advocacy for the above. 

From the onset of the Raising Our 
Voices program, the individuals have coa- 
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Raising Our Voices, Breaking the Media Myths 
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The concept is unique: if you take those who have person- 
ally experienced social injustice through homelessness, . 
prejudice or poverty, and train them to write, layout, edit ’ 
and investigate, soon there will be new voices that will 
debunk the misconceptions that prevail in the media. 


lesced into a working group in a manner 
which indicates that the concept is work- 


- ing. As a whole, the class discussions and 


direction have taken on a life of their own. 

On opening night, the answers to the 
lead-off question — “What, in the media, 
makes you angry?” — quickly and power- 
fully expanded into what made this group 
of people angry, period. It wasn’t enough, 
wasn’t big enough, for the group to mere- 
ly, list-thosetricksi andangustices practiced 
by thee media? *(Commonitindigmation 
required the conversation to widen to 
include multiple issues. Everything from 
new and old government policy to the lat- 
est in police brutality was visited. 

With an instructor writing down the 
responses, the schoolroom-size, black 
chalkboard was crammed to capacity with 
the answers — not just the answers to the 
curriculum question, but to society as well. 
Our voices were already, speaking out. 

Upon asking the students, emotional 
reaction to the training itself seems to be 
sharply in contrast to the anger and railing 


at injustice that fueled enrollment. 
Happily enough, and a sure sign of grow- 
ing empowerment, the overall tone of 
responses to the questions I asked fellow 
students indicated a delicious wonderment 
at the power being laid at their door. 

The horizons appearing are new, but 
attainable. Anthony, a gentle giant of a man 
who is taking the electronic publishing/lay- 
out & design study track, spoke evocatively 
of how, pictures: without text attached tell.a 
story albiby: themselvesuiHeementioned 
almost wistfully his desire to learn how to 


“capture the picture to link the story.” 
Pressed further, he confided that learning 
how to pull out an individual’s tale while 
still presenting a balanced story has been 
one of his lessons to date. According to 
Anthony, the group’s classroom discus- 
sions have impacted him as powerfully as 
the tools he is learning to use. 
Another..classmate said that the pro- 
gram is “making me realize I have a lot 
more to say about a lot more things.” A 
man who is naturally communicative and 


who writes in the course of his job, this 
student said that he enjoyed being com- 
pelled to do writing assignments he 
wouldn’t normally do. The task of cover- 
ing issues that perhaps weren’t personal 
interest items was “more of a discipline 
thing” and seemed to suit him. 

Summing up the contribution of the 
course so far, he said, “When you under- 
stand that there are a lot of people out 
there writing about, thinking about, talk- 
ing about the same thing, you begin to 
feel that when you write about it, you 
won’t be dismissed.” 

Returning from our ‘man on the street’ 
interview assignments on the night that 
we set out to garner reactions to the hate 
flyer, we all sped to write the article that 
came to us. Each and every story that 
night had a different central character; we 
had interviewed folks from opposing ends 
of the city’s population. From the panhan- 
dler who was engaged to be married soon, 
to the business man who would someday 
have time to talk but not right now, we 
approached and engaged them, asked 
questions of them, dutifully recorded their 
responses. However, the stories that 
tesulted-were of our‘own making,;-created 
and completed: through our unique per: 
spectives, our own lenses. 

Jenny, who comes from the East Bay 
once a week to attend, talks of another 
way, a new way of writing. She says that 
when her letter to the editor of the 
Chronicle, which gave her response to the 
City of Albany’s actions towards home- 
less people, was selected to be published, 
it was “really exciting... feels good.” 

From the discussions within the class- 

room to the discourses submitted in a 
variety of forms to the media, we are all 
learning and being empowered by the act 
of raising our voices. 
Raising Our Voices” 
Raising Our Voices is directed by 
Belinda Griswold, Media Alliance 
program director. The training ses- 
sions began on May 18, and are now 
midway through a 16-week class 
schedule. A new 16-week training 
cycle will begin in the autumn. 


For information, contact Belinda 
Griswold, Media Alliance, 814 
Mission St., Suite 205, SF, CA 94103. 

Phone: (415) 546-6334, ext. 313. 


FANTASY SOLUTION 


by Claire J. Baker 


hat if you could go toa 
social service agency and 
fill out an intake form 


ONCE, no matter how many agencies 


you participated in? — 3 

Imagine coming into a shelter and 
having some idea what to expect 
around your need for health, safety 
and accessibility! 

What if there were a single, consis- 
tent, grievance procedure you'd fol- 
low when problems arose with an 
agency, no matter which one it was? 

Imagine having the capacity to deal 
not only with housing issues, but with 
all of the other issues that hold us 
back from becoming self-sufficient, 
like transportation, employment, child 
care! 

What if, as a County, we could 
access more financial resources and 
use them more effectively, moving us 
toward eliminating the conditions that 
lead to homelessness in the first place? 

Every other month, a group of peo- 
ple from all over Alameda County 
gather to think through and plan 
strategies to answer these questions 


and more. It’s the Alameda County 
Continuum of Care Council. After 
years of struggling to address these 
issues, service providers, consumers, 
government agencies and communi- 


ties of faith came together in an 


attempt to be more pro-active. 


After months of planning, they — 


came up with four committees, each 
of which addresses one or more of 
these concerns. The committees have 
these areas of focus: 

¢ Management Information 
Systems is developing a standardized 
intake form that will be used by all 
providers of homeless services in 
Alameda County. 

+ Standards of Service is develop- 
ing minimum standards for health, 
safety and accessibility. They have a 
draft proposal for shelters, and plan to 
develop them for transitional housing 
programs, soup kitchens, and multi- 
service centers. Also, they are devel- 
oping a consistent grievance proce- 
dure to be used by all agencies. 

+ Self-sufficiency and Safety Net 
is looking at ways to address all of the 


barriers to permanent housing beyond 
food and shelter, such as transporta- 
tion, jobs, child care, etc. 

+ Fundraising is looking for new 
funding sources to meet the needs of 
the provider agencies, so that across 
the county we can provide services 
that close the gaps in the current con- 
tinuum of care. 


All very interesting... but why this 
article? Because we need your help. 
Important decisions are being made 
that will impact all of us. If you are a 
consumer of homeless services, we 
especially would like your participa- 
tion, either on the Council or one of 
the committees. We have some fund- 
ing to reimburse you for attending the 
meetings and participating. 

If you are any other reader of 
Street Spirit, you are concerned about 
the issues that all of us face. We 
would like your participation as well. 


For more information or to sign up 
for a committee, contact Patricia St. 
Onge, interim Continuum of Care 
Coordinator at (510) 670-5944. 


Maybe each midnight 

the forgotten 

should shadow out 

onto the Golden Gate Bridge. 

Hearing the ocean sigh 

in inky darkness far below — 

using friendly stars 

as flashlights, float away 
into the sky, 

gates for them closed 

long ago. 


Deal With It 


by Michael Creedon 


Now I am flying in one of the 
highest stratospheres, 
Looking down at all the 
lost humble homeless of the world. 


Most of them live in my home town 
except for a few 
Scattered here and there in India, 
Mexico, Guatemala 
And places like that. Oh well, they’re here. 
Quit bitching and 
Deal with it. 
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BuiLpiIng HOUSING INDEPENDENCE WITH HABITAT FOR HUMANITY 


“Thousands of families have to 
struggle just to survive amidst 
deplorable, often inhuman liv- 
ing conditions. These condi- 
fions are unacceptable. Our 
goal is quite basic, really: a 
simple, decent place to live.” 


— Joel Mackey, executive director, East 
Bay Habitat for Humanity 


hile people throughout the East 
Bay celebrate the Fourth of 
July at backyard barbecues, a 


group of committed volunteers are help- 
ing four families gain their housing inde- 
pendence. On July 3-5 and again on July 
9-11, hundreds of volunteers from 
Oakland and the Bay Area are converging 
on the Sobrante Park neighborhood of 
East Oakland to help four families in need 
realize the American dream of owning 
their own homes. 

East Bay Habitat for Humanity is hay- 
ing its 1999 Build-A-Thon where volun- 
teers of all skill levels are making it their 
goal to complete the: homes. of the Merle, 


Avila; Kellogg and George Tamnifies wt i 
«“-*~ receding. According to the 1990 census, 


105th Avenue Development. * - ; 
According to Oakland’s Office of 
Housing and Neighborhood Development, 
overcrowded conditions for renters in 
Alameda County almost doubled (jump- 
ing from 8.2 percent to 15.7 percent) 
between the 1980 and 1990 census years, 
and severe overcrowding more than dou- 
bled from 3.8 percent to 9.2 percent. 
“That translates to thousands of fami- 


Arrorpante HOUSING Crisis in THE East Bay 


urgent men a new affordable housing | in the East 
Bay. The crisis is worsened as vacancy decontrol hits 
Berkeley, staggering rent increases force people to 
leave the island of Alameda, and thousands are on long 
waiting lists for public housing in Oakland. 


Habitat for Humanity holds a Build-A-Thon in East Oakland. Cindy Chin photo 


lies who have to struggle just to survive 
amidst deplorable, often inhuman living 
conditions,” said Joel Mackey, executive 
director of East Bay Habitat for 
Humanity. “These conditions are unac- 
ceptable. Our goal is quite basic, really: a 
simple, decent place to live.” 

Yet for thousands of Oakland’s working 
poor, that ‘goal is unattainable and ever 


it’s nearly impossible for large portions of 
Oakland’s population even to enter the 
housing market. It is impractical for renters 
in this income range to think about such 
niceties as saving for a down payment; it’s 
not unusual for rent to be 50 percent of 
income, and some rents are as high as 80 
percent of monthly income. For a point of 
comparison, HUD considers payments in 


by Lisa Brughera, for the East Bay 
Housing Organizations 


“wren California, housing costs are much 
higher relative to income than in 
_ other areas of the country. In recent 
_ years, the affordability. crisis has. 
grown increasingly worsé :as rising hous- 
ing costs outstrip increases in incomes. 
We have all heard stories about dramatic 
rent increases and about houses that are 
sold for far more than the asking price. 
For poor households in particular, this 
increased cost of housing often comes 
without an increase in income. 
Those of us with lower incomes, 


Frouout Alameda, Walnut Creek. 
Concord, Pittsburg, and Dublin. : 
For more information, contact EBHO: 
oT 893-5611; or ebho@wenet.net 
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seniors and individuals with disabilities 
living on fixed incomes are finding it 
harder and harder to afford housing. After 
paying the rent each month, these house- 
holds have less money left to pay for 
other basic needs such as food, clothing, 
transportation and medical care. The 
result is that’ more low-income Bay Area 
households are living in substandard and 
overcrowded conditions. 

Meanwhile, more individuals and fami- 
lies are losing their housing altogether, 
ending up either on the street or in shelters. 
In recent years, there has been a significant 
increase in the number of homeless fami- 
lies in the East Bay. In fact, children now 
comprise one of the fastest growing seg- 
ments of the homeless population. 

Many indirect consequences of the 
housing crisis are being felt in our commu- 
nities: increased stress on families, poor 
grades among schoolchildren, less stability 
in our neighborhoods, and decreased 
spending power among consumers, to 
name a few. Without an adequate supply of 
decent, safe and affordable housing, the 
productivity and long-term expansion of 
our economy will suffer: 


THE JoBs/HOUSING IMBALANCE 

The affordability crisis is closely tied 
to the health of our local economy. In 
fact, the growth in jobs, as part of the 
recent economic recovery, has contributed 
to the housing affordability crisis. New 
jobs that bring new workers into the 
region drive up the demand for, and con- 
sequently the cost of, housing. 


i : ing. as 


excess of 30 percent of household income 
an excessive cost burden. 

But the volunteers at Habitat remain 
undaunted. The Build-A-Thon kicks off 
Habitat’s 1999/2000 building year and is 
part of its vision to provide every man, 
woman and child with a decent place to 
live. Habitat works at the local level, build- 
ing homes in partnership with families in 
need and volunteers from the community. 

Habitat relies heavily on volunteers to 
help provide the labor necessary to build 
the homes and to raise money through 
pledges; it has set a goal of raising 
$85,000 to pay for the construction of the 
four homes in East Oakland. 


BRICK-BY-BRICK, BLOCK-BY-BLOCK 
Habitat Homeowners put in 500 hours 
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in Caifornia. In the East Bar from 1995 
to 1997, there was an 8 percent increase in 
the number of jobs, but only a 1.5 percent 
increase in the number of housing units. 

This imbalance has exacerbated the 
housing shortage that existed prior to the 
job growth. The jobs/housing imbalance 
threatens to slow job growth and hinder 
economic performance in the region. 
Without an ample.supply of housing at 
prices that working people can afford, 
businesses cannot attract and retain 
employees, and communities cannot 
attract and retain businesses. 

Workers at the lower end of the pay 
scale are most affected by this housing 
shortage since they can least afford 
increases in housing costs. Additionally, 
much of the new housing that has been 
built is for higher-income earners. 

According to the Bay Area Council — 
a business group focusing on economic 
vitality — for most households earning 
more than 120 percent of the median 
income (more than $80,000 for a family 
of four), the need for new housing has 
been met. For low-income households, 
however, less than one-third of the need 
for new affordable housing has been met. 

The health of our economy depends on 
not only the adequate supply of affordable 
housing, but also the location of that 
housing. As our roadways become 
increasingly congested and a significant 
portion of our public transportation 
becomes overburdened, locating afford- 
able housing near jobs becomes even 
more important. Long commutes are com- 
mon among Bay Area workers. Almost 30 
percent of the workforce commutes to 
jobs located in a different county from 
where they live. In Contra Costa County, 


_ 40 percent of the workforce commutes to 


work outside of the county. 
In the East Bay, many people choose to 
live far from where they work because 


of sweat equity, working on their own and 
their neighbors’ homes. Homeowners also 
make interest-free mortgage payments, 
which Habitat recycles and uses in the 
construction of future Habitat homes. 

Rashad Shaheed said Habitat has had 
an enduring, positive effect in his family’s 
life: “Coming from a two bedroom apart- 
ment with six children, having a home has 
made life more comfortable and less 
stressful. Having a home has allowed us 
to focus on other things like working and 
continuing our education.” 

As volunteers and homeowners build 
houses brick-by-brick, the community is 
rebuilt block-by-block. “As a builder, it is 
particularly gratifying to build something 
that is needed, not just wanted,” said 
Construction Supervisor Roger Rushing. 


EAST BAY HABITAT KEEPS BUILDING 

East Bay Habitat for Humanity was 
formed as an independent affiliate of 
Habitat for Humanity International in 
1988. Currently, East Bay Habitat is 
building 40 single-family homes in 
Oakland, and two single-family homes in 
Alameda. Habitat is also exploring its 
next building development in Alameda or 
West Contra Costa counties. | 

As a Habitat affiliate, East Bay Habitat 
tithes 10 percent of the unrestricted funds 
it raises to Habitat house-building efforts 
overseas. Through the efforts of the inter- 
national office and more than 1,400 inde- 
pendent affiliates in the United States and 
Canada, more than 60,000 ee, or 
300,000 people, now own “a simple, 
decent place.to live.” 


ne. 
Ti oust? BYebe every iomiiantt 
workers in a range of occupations. We < 


want retail stores, supermarkets, childcare 


centers, maintenance services, restaurants 
and personal services near our neighbor- 
hoods. We need teachers, ‘secretaries, 
postal workers and librarians to serve our 
communities. If housing is not located 
near these jobs, traffic congestion will 
continue to worsen, job growth will be sti- 
fled, and our communities may lose desir- 
able businesses and services. 

STEEP RENT INCREASES IN ALAMEDA 

Although the City of Alameda is geo- 
graphically an island, it finds itself closely 
linked to the ups and downs of the hous- 
ing market in the rest of the East Bay. As 
such, this island of 70,000 residents must 
cope with the same housing pressures that 
face the rest of the county, including 
rapidly increasing rents and home prices. 

Unfortunately, in today’s real estate 
market, many families find themselves at 
risk of becoming homeless. Units that 
were once affordable now undergo rent 
increases in $100 increments, sometimes 
more than once a year. The typical rent 
for a modest two-bedroom apartment in 
Alameda ranges from $900 to $1000. 

In 1998, Alameda’s Rent Review 
Advisory Committee documented 850 
families confronting rent increases rang- 
ing from 4 percent to a staggering 43 per- 
cent. Some hardworking families are find- 
ing themselves forced to spend up to 75 
percent of their income on housing. For 
many, the lack of affordable housing in 
Alameda and the prospect of paying a rent 
beyond their means has forced them to 
leave the island, a place they have lived 
for years if not generations. 

The Alameda Housing Authority has 
also experienced a dramatic shrinkage in 
affordable housing units in Alameda. 
Recently, the Housing Authority opened its 


See Affordable Housing Crisis page nine 
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AFFORDABLE HOUSING WEEK 
HoLps ART FESTIVAL IN BERKELEY 


Photos by Robin Wexler 

An art festival featuring the poetry, 
music and art produced by the tenants of 
affordable housing was held on June 6 at 
the Erna P. Harris Court Apartments in 
Berkeley. A large turn-out of a broad cross- 
section of the community made the day a 
stirring celebration of affordable housing. 

But something even more significant 
was revealed: by bringing together low- 
income tenants, artists, everyday citizens, 
homeless people, city officials and hous- 
ing developers, the event presented a pic- 
ture of the integrated, diverse, and friend- 
ly society that affordable housing can cre- 
ate in a neighborhood that welcomes it. 

The arts festival was organized by East 
Bay Housing Organizations as part of 
Affordable Housing Week. The children 


from page 8 
waiting list for Assisted Housing for the 
first time in more than two and one-half 
years, and was overwhelmed with applica- 
tions. Within a five-hour period, they gave 
out more than 8,000 applications. 

Yet, despite the tremendous need, the 
Housing Authority has just more than 500 
housing units and 1,200 Section 8 vouch- 
ers. This means that out of the 8,000 appli- 
cants, the Housing Authority will be able 
to assist only 100-200 people annually. 

One of the most significant contribu- 
tions of new affordable housing will be 
developed on the old Naval Air Station by 
the Alameda Point Collaborative. The 
Collaborative, a group of nonprofit devel- 
opers and service agencies serving for- 
merly homeless families and individuals, 
will be developing 238 units of housing. 
The housing will be a mix of transitional 
housing (where homeless people can 
reside for a period of three months to two 
years), and permanent rental housing serv- 
ing families and individuals graduating 
from emergency and transitional housing. 


Miata naire tat Ua Graces etna GB a cen 
VACANCY DECONTROL HITS BERKELEY 


Berkeley is a city that has long prided 
itself on its diversity, but that diversity is 


who face-painted at the art station and the 
tenants of Erna P. Harris Court were the 
well-received stars of the event, along with 
some spirited musicians. Street Spirit con- 
tributor Robert E. Johnson read from his 
creative writing. City Councilmember 
Kriss Worthington came to show his sup- 
port of affordable housing. 

The well-attended event was organized 
by Maria Benjamin, Northern California 
Land Trust; Aleta Carpenter, Resources for 
Community Development; Laurie 
Wonnell, Affordable Housing Associates; 
and Susan Felix, UA Homes. 

Berkeley has some dedicated creators of 
well-designed, attractive, and affordable 
housing, and this event showcased their 
positive impact in our city. Building homes 
is a sure way of building community. 


at risk because of rapidly rising housing 
costs and public opposition to new con- 
struction. New developments often meet 
with public opposition, as. many residents 
fear new affordable housing will increase 
traffic and crime, and will alter the char- 
acter of their neighborhoods. 

But these fears are largely unfounded 
or are based on outdated notions of low- 
income housing. In fact, today’s afford- 
able housing is well-managed, designed to 
fit the architectural character of its sur- 
roundings, and has professional on-site 
management with residents actively par- 
ticipating to ensure a healthy home and 
thriving neighborhood. 

Recent changes in rent control law at the 
state level mandating vacancy decontrol 
have made the problem of affordable hous- 
ing even more severe. Since January 1, 
rents in Berkeley have increased by 20 per- 
cent. According to the Berkeley Housing 
Department, the median rent for a two-bed- 


_room apartment where the tenants are still 


in place is $789 per month. The median 
rent for the same apartment since vacancy 
decontrol is now $1,150 per month. 

Those dramatic increases in rents pre- 
sent hardships for many of Berkeley’s res- 
idents, including those who have full-time 


as 


Children at the face-painting station a 


dd some color to the festive event. 


Organizers Maria Benjamin of NCLT (left), and Aleta Carpenter of RCD (right). 


employment. The situation. is even. more 


extreme for those on fixed incomes, such. 


as the elderly and disabled. — 

Affordable housing adds to the com- 
munity in many ways. Built on vacant 
lots, or in blighted areas, it improves the 
quality of life in many neighborhoods. In 
downtown Berkeley, affordable housing 
increases pedestrian trafffic in retail areas 
and provides housing for local workers, 
thereby decreasing commuter trafffic. 

Establishing permanent, affordable 
housing in residential neighborhoods pro- 
vides stability and safety, prevents long- 
time Berkeley residents from becoming 
displaced, and promotes economic and 
social integration and diversity. Making 
rents affordable has a stabilizing effect on 
individuals’ lives, and decreases their 
reliance on publicly funded services. 


ENDLESS WAITING LIST IN OAKLAND 

Oakland has a rich history of nonprofit 
development. Two of Oakland’s largest 
developers, Oakland Community Housing 
Inc. and East Bay Asian Local 
Development Corporation, combine a 
“people-driven approach” with award- 
winning development. The work of these 
and other nonprofit builders reveals the 
vital role they have played providing 
affordable housing and revitalizing some 


Above left, a mother and baby play with a balloon to “Support Affordable Housing.” 
Bottom left, two drummers (and many other musicians) kept up a celebratory beat. 
Above center, one of the first tenants of Erna P. Harris works the barbeque. 

Above right, writer and poet Robert E. Johnson reads his creative work at the event. 


of Oakland’s neglected neighborhoods. 
«ln addition; after the 1989: Loma Prieta: 
earthquake, nonprofits rehabilitated and: 
seismically reinforced more than 800 
units of affordable housing. In recent 
years nonprofits have produced almost all 
of the new affordable housing in the City. 

Nonprofit developments provide more 
than just affordable housing. Drasnin 
Manor and Hismen Hin-Nu Terrace, both 
on International Boulevard, have brought 
new life to a previously blighted commer- 
cial strip. Many nonprofit developments 
offer on-site childcare, safe outdoor play 
areas for children, after-school homework 
help and computer learning centers. 

The need for affordable housing, how- 
ever, continues to grow. More than two- 
thirds of Oakland’s low-income renters 
pay more than 30 percent of their income 
for rent. In fact, more than one-third of 
low-income renters pay more than half of 
their incomes for housing costs. 

The Oakland Housing Authority has 
more than 16,000 names on its waiting 
lists for public housing and Section 8 
vouchers. Many of the local nonprofit 
developers also have long waiting lists. 
Clearly, there is much more work to be 
done to ensure safe and affordable hous- 
ing for Oakland’s residents. 
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Attack Therapy 


from page one 


couldn’t understand it, because this just 


cannot happen with such a vulnerable 
population. I am really frustrated with the 
quality of services that my clients get. It’s 
just pure and utter abuse. 

“TI don’t like it that my clients have 
these case managers that are worthless, 
that don’t talk to them and don’t see them. 
And I don’t like it that group homes are 
not providing them with the services that 
they need, and that they’re being either 
abused or neglected.” 

Santiago works for Mental Health 
Consumer Concerns (MHCC) in Concord, 
a nonprofit agency which contracts with 
Contra Costa County to direct the 
Patients’ Rights Program. As such, 
MHCC is mandated by state law to advo- 
cate for mental health clients and investi- 
gate charges of abuse. Santiago took bold, 
decisive action to confront Shelter Inc. 
and Phoenix after caseworkers from the 
Concord mental health clinic referred 
young clients to MHCC who were suffer- 
ing from severely stressful experiences at 
Clayton Way House. 


THE AGENCIES ARE LIABLE 
“T don’t feel, Phoenix or Shelter Inc. 


provide the quality services to clients that, 


they’re entitled to,” said Santiago. “This 
is just the last straw. I think that they both 
have a lot of liability here. I think that my 
clients deserve some compensation for the 
damages that have been done to them. 
And I think that Shelter Inc. and Phoenix 
are both liable for that compensation.” 

Shelter Inc. owned the facility and 
hired George Davis as house manager, 
while the role of Phoenix was to refer 
potential residents to the house and pro- 
vide mental health counseling and ser- 
vices there. Staff at Shelter Inc. and 
Phoenix had not returned calls from this 
newspaper by press time. A opie 
answered MHCC’s complaint in part with 
a claim of plausible deniability; because 
Davis was not their employee, they can 
claim that they were not fully aware of the 
abuses. But every resident interviewed for 
this article said that they had repeatedly 
told Phoenix case manager Claudia 
Sanders and/or Housing Program Director 
Nesbit Crutchfield how bad conditions 
were at Clayton Way. For over a year, the 
residents charge, Phoenix staff failed to 
heed or investigate their complaints. 

Santiago contends that her clients suf- 
fered from outright abuse due to the 
actions of Shelter Inc. staff, and from pas- 
sive neglect on the part of Phoenix staff. 

“With Phoenix it was more a matter of 
negligence,” she said. “They just didn’t 
bother to check. I think that they just 
didn’t do their job and, as a result, my 
clients were harmed. But with Shelter 
Inc., on the other hand, it was not just 
negligence. It was willful abuse. They 
knew what was happening because of 
George’s position and they did not do 
anything about it. They purposely, know- 
ingly ignored the complaints even though 
they knew what was going on.” 

As of this writing, Shelter Inc. and 
Phoenix have taken no action to alleviate 
the serious concerns expressed by clients, 
family members, and mental health advo- 
cates, other than to hire an attorney and 
insurance investigator in presumed 
response to Santiago’s statement in her 
complaint that, “Current and former resi- 
dents of Clayton Way House are seriously 
considering filing lawsuits.” 

In late May or early June, Shelter Inc. 
moved Davis out of the Clayton Way 
House, and reportedly transferred him to a 
full-time administrative position with an 
appealing housing benefit. In a county 
with very scarce housing resources for 
low-income mental-health clients, Davis 
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was relocated to a three-bedroom home in 
Antioch owned by Shelter Inc. 

Santiago’s written complaint details 
how she was told by an officer in the 
Concord Parole Office that, “Mr. Davis 
was on parole for time served under Penal 
Code section 288 (a) which describes 
willful, lascivious, lewd acts with a minor 
under age 14. Mr. Davis is now a regis- 
tered sex offender. A condition of his 
parole was that he was not to be in contact 
of any kind with minors.” 

According to all sources interviewed, it 
was widely known to the residents of 
Clayton Way House, as well as to county 
employees and staff of the managing 
agencies, that Davis was on parole for 
serious felonies. Santiago charges Shelter 
Inc. with willfully ignoring the question 
of whether someone with this criminal 
background was a dangerous choice to 
supervise young mental health clients 
from the ages of 18 to 24, many of whom 
were in the first independent living situa- 
tion in their lives and vulnerable. 

“I believe that Phoenix and Shelter Inc. 
knowingly placed clients and those in the 
community in immediate danger by hiring 
Mr. Davis under these conditions,” 
Santiago wrote. 

The refusal of Shelter Inc. and Phoenix 
‘employees to take seriously the tales of 


- emotional abuse, verbal harassment and 


physical threats brought to them by their 
clients let this crisis fester for a very long 
time. Santiago charged that inaction on 
the part of the two agencies permitted 
deplorable conditions to go on unchecked 
for the past two years. 

The warning signs surely had become 
visible when Contra Costa County mental 
health workers held a meeting with the 
management of Shelter Inc. and Phoenix 
on December 8, 1997, and discussed a 
young female client who felt so shaken by 
being yelled at and cursed at by Davis that 
she decided she would have to leave the 


Fog or Glaytqn Way House entirely., From that panjc,in young people iwho were fee 
Of Mx. Nas \titde to thepresefit, 'according’to residents “hard to get their lives Back together, and 


and family members, Shelter Inc. has 

received many more reports of intolerable 

conditions at the facility, but never took 

effective action to remedy the problem. 
AT LAST SOMEONE LISTENED 

But if there is a bright lining to even 
this storm cloud, it is that at last someone 
finally listened to those who had long 
been voiceless. The response of several 
concerned mental heaftif¢aseworkers and 
advocates shows that the protections for 
clients built into Contra Costa County’s 
Patients’ Rights Program can work well to 
safeguard human rights. 

At a crucial moment, these young resi- 
dents turned for help and were listened to 
by some caring people. The young clients 
-of Clayton Way House described their 
plight to their psychiatrist, Dr. May, and 
their caseworkers, Katie Roberts and 
Tracie Keene, and were heard. Several 


residents told Street Spirit that they: 


received. much-needed, timely advice on 


self-preservation that helped them find the . i 5 
_hot to believe that man. But he lied to me. 


will to move out of the facility. 
Then, when the caseworkers and their 
clients reported these disturbing incidents 


- to Janet Wilson, director of the Patients’ 


Rights Program, she assigned dedicated 
advocates Anna Santiago and Ted 
Chabasinski to the case. In turn, Santiago 
and Chabasinski, directing attorney for 
MHCC, blew the whistle loud and long 
and alerted many influential mental health 
officials about the problem. 


THE PARENTS FIGHT BACK “°° & 


Also, an entirely independent path of 
speaking out had been opened up because 
some young residents told their parents of 
their frightening experiences. At least two 
parents responded with a potent blend of 
protective concern and moral outrage and 
forced Shelter Inc. and Phoenix to listen 
to their children’s cries for help. 


Bonnie Delgado clearly was one of the 
most protective and outspoken parents, 
and, as it turns out, one of the most impor- 
tant whistleblowers of all. Delgado went 
to bat to protect her son after he was trau- 
matized by conditions at Clayton Way 
House, and she continued to fearlessly 
speak out for his rights until she succeed- 
ed in getting county officials to listen. 

Delgado’s son (she prefers to keep his 
name confidential so he won’t suffer any 
repercussions) had lived at the Clayton 
Way House since October 1997. He was 
diagnosed with schizophrenia while still a 
teenager. When her son became an adult 
and needed an independent-living resi- 
dence, Delgado was pleased to find the 
Clayton Way House. 

“T sent my son there because it was in a 
wonderful, quiet neighborhood,” she said. 
“IT had no idea the person running the 
house would be that kind of person. 

“George Davis tormented the hell out 
of my son mentally. George threatened 
him with being 5150’d. My son was 
scared to death because of George’s abu- 
sive behavior. I told Shelter Inc. that there 
is no way my son should be 5150’d unless 
he was a grave danger to himself.” 

Because of her growing concerns, 
Delgado started visiting the house several 
times a week, and became alarmed when 
she began talking with the young female 
residents. “The girls would come up to me 
and talk about being afraid of George’s 
fear tactics,” she said. “He had the power 
there — the power to 5150 them, and the 
power to hold the keys.” 

Under California’s 5150 process, a per- 
son can be taken by police to a locked 
psychiatric ward only if they are an imme- 
diate danger to themselves or others. The 
threat of being 5150’d is a very intimidat- 
ing weapon indeed, because the prospect 
of involuntary incarceration in a psychi- 
atric unit is profoundly unsettling. It was 
especially effective at provoking fear and 


‘g 


who already felt vulnerable because of 
their mental health problems. Every resi- 
dent interviewed by Street Spirit for this 
story testified that Davis held the 5150 


- threat over their heads like a club and 


would wield it at the least provocation. 

The crucial question for Phoenix and 
Shelter Inc. is why a paroled ex-convict 
with no credentials as a therapist or men- 
tal health professional was allowed to use 
this ultimate threat with such impunity. 
After all, Davis was only the house man- 
ager; he was not licensed to practice ther- 
apy in any way. However, the residents all 
report that he ran group therapy sessions 
and practiced a highly manipulative form 
of psychological control. 

Delgado confronted Shelter Inc. with 
Davis’ lack of psychological qualifica- 
tions: “Shelter Inc. admitted he had no 
experience,” she said. “I told them George 
promised me he had training and qualifi- 
cations and 15 years experience in dealing 
with mentally ill people. I had no reason 


This man was a fraud. He was just imper- 
sonating a professional.” 
“HE PUT MY CHILDREN IN DANGER’ 

“T entrusted them with one of the most 
precious things in my life — my child. 
And when I turned to Shelter Inc. for 
help, they blew me off. When I found out 
about George’s past, I went over to 
Merlin Wedepohl, [executive director of 
Shelter, Inc.] and said, ‘How could you?’ 


©" \ told Merlin I hold him personally 
_ responsible for allowing this to go on and 


T'always will. For I feel he put the people 
in the house in danger and he put my chil- 
dren in danger. I was outraged by that.” 
On January 26, 1999, Delgado wrote a 
letter to Lyle Morris, president of the 
board of Shelter Inc., laying out her con- 
cerns and asking for the removal of 
George Davis. Her letter concluded: “It is 
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my understanding that there have been 
five tenants (to) move out in the past year. 
Four of them left because of verbal or 
mental abuse by the House Manager. The 
other left because of the re-occurring 
problems in the house... This is not a 
good track record for the house.” 

Delgado sent copies of her letter to’ 
Contra Costa Mental Health Director 
Donna Wigand, and to Gloria Hill, vice- 
president of the Alliance for the Mentally 
Ill (AMI), a group of family members 
very active in mental health issues. 

Delgado asked Gloria Hill to accompa- 
ny her as an AMI advocate for families to 
a meeting held on February 1, 1999, with 
Shelter Inc. President Lyle Morris and 
Executive Director Merlin Wedepohl. Hill 
had also been hired as the Adult Family 
Coordinator for Contra Costa County, so 
she went to the meeting with Shelter Inc. 
with some additional leverage, as she now 
represented the interests of Wigand and 
Contra Costa Mental Health as well. 

“At the meeting, I spoke as the Adult 
Family Coordinator for the County. I said, 
‘We want George Davis out of there 
because we have fragile people in the 
home and we need someone there who is 
not going to be a problem for them.’ 
Bonnie and I both told them that George 
was not treating people with respect; he 
was threatening people with 5150s, and 
pitting one person against another.” 

Hill also informed Shelter Inc. that 
staff at Phoenix, their erstwhile partner in 
the residential facility, had told Hill that 
they “were going to quit placing people in 


_the house unless George was removed.” 


Shelter Inc.’s leadership responded by 
telling Hill that they would investigate the 
situation and take appropriate measures. 
But noting that the meeting was held in 
February, and George Davis was still at 
Clayton Way House until June, Hill com- 
mented dryly, “It doesn’t sound like 
appropriate steps were taken.” 

hat;’m concerned about is that we! 


RO ers & <n 4 Ret e 
have @ huge shortage of housing in the 


county for people with psychiatric disabil- 
ities,” Hill said. “This was a very nice 
house and a very nice neighborhood, and I 
wish it could have worked. 

“TI feel very sad that they thought that 
they could put someone like George Davis 
in there with people who have psychologi- 
cal disorders and are trying to recover and 
get on with their lives. It is very irresponsi- 
ble too, because these are people who are 
very fragile and who need the best, most 
stable person they could find.” 

Hill also faulted Phoenix for not doing 
a more professional job of monitoring 
conditions and listening to the needs of 
the residents. Emphasizing that she was 
making this point as a family advocate — 
and AMI member, and not as a county 
staff, Hill said: “One of the problems I 
have with Phoenix is that they hire people © 
like Claudia Sanders with few qualifica- 
tions because they pay so little. I would. 
like to see them spend more money on 
salaries and less money on plush corpo- 
rate headquarters in a higher-rent district, 
and more money on better-trained staff 
and this stuff wouldn’t happen.” _ 


‘THE WHOLE ATTACK THERAPY THING’ 


Another parent who reacted swiftly 
and decisively to rescue her son from an 
untenable situation at Clayton Way House 
was Kris Jaworski. Her son, Phil 
Jaworski, was only 18 when he moved 
into the house at the end of August, 1998. 
Kris Jaworski explained that her son had 
just come out of a residential program for 
youth where he was well-supervised and 
taken care of in a protective environment. 

Everything changed for the family 
when Phil crossed the threshold into the 
Clayton Way House. 

“He was placed in a home where there 
was a person Overseeing it who was a dan- 
ger to him,” she said. “It was so different 
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by Lydia Gans 


ino Alvarez has been on 
Telegraph Avenue in 
Berkeley on and off for more 
than 15 years. He is well 
known in the community: there are even 
pictures of him on the cover of a CD and 
on a T-shirt. He survives by selling 
books and cute little trinkets at his table 
in front of Amoeba Records on the 
Avenue, but what makes him special is 
the smile and kind words he has for 
everyone — that, and his artwork. 

Born and raised in Hawaii, Gino 
came to California hoping for better job 
opportunities; but nothing lasted very 
long and he found himself out on the 
street. He tried spare-changing but real- 
ized that the people he was panhandling 
weren't much better off than he was. 

“Tt got kind of hectic for me,” he 
remembers, “so I decided to start draw- 
ing. Sat in the coffee shop across the 
street and (began to) draw every day.” 

Gino used to sit in the street and hand 
out his drawings to students on their 
way to class or people just passing by. 
He didn’t ask to be paid, but occasional- 
ly someone would give him good money 
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A SPIRIT TAKES FLIGHT — THE ART OF GINO ALVAREZ 


Far from being grounded by living on the hard streets, Gino Alvarez’s art has grown wings 


for a picture, in appreciation. 

Now Gino’s work is known well 
enough so people will ask for his pic- 
tures. He does fine line drawings of 
birds and flowers and butterflies. He 
doesn’t keep them at his table on the 
street for fear that they'll be stolen. (Not 
long ago someone stole his tennis 
shoes.) But he keeps a box full of his 


prints and drawings nearby and happily 


A VISION OF WINGS 


THE ART OF GINO ALVAREZ 


In Memory of Donald Porter 


Dear Terry, 


I was among the many people lucky enough to be 
touched by Donald Porter. [See “Donald Porter’s Death A 
Great Loss To His Fellow Vendors,” Street Spirit, June 
1999.] Four or five years ago, it must have been, I talked 
to him for the first time. Little did I know how important 
his face, voice, and newspapers would become to me. I 
have met many kind souls throughout the years, but 
Donald sticks out among them as somebody who poured 
the nectar of joy into my soul, always right when I needed 
it. A hard-earned joy that we all deserve to know about. 

My poem of Donald is both a letter reaching out and a 
submission for his favorite paper. Thank you for bringing 


the news of his passing to my attention. 
Sincerely, 
Kumar Plocher 
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Donald Porter was known and loved as Mr. Street Spirit. 


Gino Alvarez, one of Berkeley’s most dedicated street artists. 


Lydia Gans photo 


shows them to anyone interested. 

He still draws every day. Selling 
books and trinkets along with his draw- 
ings provides enough to pay the rent, so 
he’s no longer homeless. 

But it is the discipline and the spiritu- 
al sustenance he gets from his artwork 
and the pleasure he gives to others that 
make him special among the vendors on 
Telegraph Avenue. 
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Art by Gino Alvarez 


It is the discipline and spiritual 
sustenance Gino gets from his 
artwork and the pleasure he 
gives to others that make him 
special among the vendors on 
Telegraph Avenue. | 
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«| Willingness to Negotiate 
(In Memory of Donald Porter) 

by Kumar Plocher 

The first time I met Mr. Street Spirit 

I was hesitant to shake his hand — 

so weathered and beat-up; 


When I hugged him I thought he would smell. 
Through the years 
I learned so much from hugging him. 


Now I cry 
Because I loved him so; 
Not many people hug 


and sing 
and talk 


That easily. 
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here. This man was so threatening. It was 
frightening to Phil. He came to George for 
help one night and George yelled at him 
so much to never bother him that Phil 
began having a panic attack.” 

The next morning, she said, “George 
was very verbally abusive to Phil and 
tried to pick a fight with him. He was very 
confrontational and Phil had never dealt 
with this before.” 

There were many such confrontations. 
“The over-all effect of the home was real- 
ly terrifying for Phil,” she said. “Tf the liv- 
ing room wasn’t clean, George would go 
ballistic. Instead of asking him to clean it 
up, he would be off-the-wall abusive.” 

Phil Jaworski recalled a particularly 
unsettling tirade by Davis. Phil had gone 
to sleep on the living room couch because 
his roommate wouldn’t turn off their TV 
at 3 a.m. Soon, all hell broke loose. 

“George had a major cow because I was 
sleeping on the couch,” said Phil Jaworski. 
“So after yelling at me for sleeping on a 
couch in my house where I pay rent, 
George drags everybody out and starts 
screaming at them for everything in the 
world. That attack was the weirdest to me.” 

Phil described the manipulative psy- 
chological techniques Davis used, even 
though as a house manager he was not 
qualified to conduct any kind of therapy. 

“He used to tell me I was evil for not 
cleaning the bathroom. He was saying 
things to me to make me question myself 
and break me down. It was the whole 
attack therapy thing, like Synanon. He was 
using attack therapy on us, on young men- 
tal health patients: break them down to 
build them up. It’s not therapeutic at all.” 

When Phil described these incidents to 
Tracie Keene, his caseworker at the 
Concord mental health clinic, and Dr. 
May, his psychiatrist, they shared their 
concerns: with his shéther® “PHey told ime 
this had happened to other clients,” Kris 
Jaworski recalled; “and recommended we 
move Phil for his own good. He was out of 
there by the second week of November.” 

By comparison, when Phil Jaworski 
tried to tell Claudia Sanders, the Phoenix 
case manager at the house, how threat- 
ened and afraid he felt of Davis, she 
refused to take action. “Claudia Sanders 
was negligent as all get out,” he said. 
“Her negligence in covering up for 
George hurt a dozen people in the house.” 

But Phil voices an equally strong criti- 
cism of a higher-up Phoenix staff, Program 
Director Nesbit Crutchfield, for not listen- 
ing to the residents’ concerns. “Nesbit’s 
inaction on the complaints from the resi- 
dents and the fact that he even denies com- 
plaints were made to him — that’s really 
wrong. Because that organization was cov- 
ering for George in a lot of ways.” 

Kris Jaworski remembers her son’s 
dehumanizing experiences at the Clayton 
Way House with deep bitterness. “I felt 
betrayed,” she said. “These people 
promised me there would be someone to 
watch over Phil and help him learn how to 
do things.... I felt so angered and bewil- 
dered. And you feel helpless too, because 
with Phil being so young and mentally 
disabled, who would believe him? 

“I talked to Nesbit after Phil was 
moved. I told him of my concerns. He 
seemed very concerned and promised he 
would take care of it and would get back 
to me, and he never did.” 

In explaining why so many people 
refused to hear or believe the cries for 
help from her son and others, Kris 
Jaworski points to a far larger social fail- 
ing — the nearly ineradicable prejudice 
against persons with mental disabilities. 

- “It’s unbelievable that this could hap- 
pen in this day and age,” she said. “It just 
shows how people still feel about the 
‘mentally ill’ — they’re just not listened 


to. If there is someone out there who is 
preying on them, it’s hard to find anyone 
in this society who will listen to them. 
That’s why the situation gets this bad.” 


THREATS OF VIOLENCE 


Allie Billingham lived at the Clayton 
Way House from February, 1998, to 
December, 1998, after being referred by 
Claudia Sanders of Phoenix. Her memo- 
ries of that time in her life are painful. 

“What I saw was George constantly 
screaming and yelling at us, and threaten- 
ing to beat us up if he caught us stealing 
in the home,” she said, adding that she 
complained to both Shelter Inc. and 
Phoenix about his abusive behavior. “I 
told them he was yelling and screaming 
and swearing at people and threatening to 
double people’s meds,” -she said. 

“Several times, he directly implied he 
would beat us up. If food or laundry soap 
was missing, he would say in the group 
that if he caught us stealing, he would 
take care of us and make sure it stopped. 
He said he was willing to go back to jail 
to stop it.” 

Billingham said she never heard a thing 
back from Shelter Inc. after making her 
complaint. She also complained to Nesbit 
Crutchfield at Phoenix. “He acted like he 
was surprised and concerned and would get 
back to me,” she recalled. It took a 
reminder from her mother, Terry 
Billingham, who works at Phoenix, to get 
Crutchfield to call Allie Billingham back 
weeks later and assure her he would inves- 
tigate. “But then he still never got back to 
me about what he found,” she said. 

Billingham’s roommate was Dove 
Klein, a:young woman who had just 
received a disability settlement. “George 
took advantage of Dove’s weaknesses to 
the full extent possible,” said Billingham. 
“He was aware of her settlement from the 
minute she came in the house. He would 
make comments about Dove buying him a 
car, or buying this or that for him.” 

Sayiig tat Davis ised ‘hisSpoweriias 
housé manager inappropriately to influ- 


ence Dove Klein and gain control over. 


her, Billingham added that he crossed an 
important professional boundary when he 
began borrowing money from her. 

“The first $600 he borrowed was from 
her first settlement,” said Billingham. “T 
reported to Phoenix and Shelter Inc. in 
November of ‘98 that George had bor- 
rowed $600 from her inappropriately. 
Dove feels that this was extortion, where 
George pressured or threatened her to give 
him her money.” 

After Dove moved out of the Clayton 
Way House, the situation escalated. 
Billingham said, “Dove told me George 
threatened to come to her house and he 
was indirectly threatening to kill and rape 
her. She ended up getting scared and get- 
ting anxious and ending up in the psychi- 
atric hospital in Martinez after that.” 

Dove Klein confirmed her roommate’s 
account in an interview with Street Spirit. 
She said that shortly after she moved into 
Clayton Way, George Davis formed a 
very close attachment to her. At the begin- 
ning, she saw it as a friendship or relation- 
ship developing, but as time went on she 
felt she was coming under the control of a 
domineering man who was using her for 
ulterior motives. 

Although Davis was only the house 
manager, not a therapist, Klein said, “He 
presented himself from the very beginning 
as a counselor and having control over my 
daily life. On the very first day at intake, he 
pried into every single thing I had done. 
Soon, he had me tell him all my financial 
details, and then told me not to tell anyone 
else I had money or they’d ask me for 
some. Then he began asking for money.” 

She began to resist his control tech- 
niques, but found it very hard going. “It 
was emotional blackmail,” she now 
charges. “I didn’t know whether I hated 
him or loved him. I only knew I wanted to 


survive, so I felt I should always try to 
please him. Even when I finally moved 
out, he wanted to control where I moved 
and everything about my life.” 

“I’ve said, ‘No’ to this man twice. 
Once I got up from group (therapy) to 
walk away and I said, ‘No,’ and he sent 
me to my room, and told me he was going 
to have ‘his people’ send me to a psychi- 
atric hospital. 

“And after I said “No’ about loaning 
him my money, he called me on the phone 
and said, “You fucking bitch, I ought to 
come over right now and fuck your brains 
out.’ He was threatening me with rape to 
extort money from me.” 

The next act of manipulation by Davis 
pushed Dove Klein back into a psychiatric 
hospital, she said. “What really freaked 
me out and sent me to the hospital was he 
called me at my home long after I had left 
the program and said he felt I was having 
mental health problems and he was com- 
ing over to get the key to my apartment. 

“I was just frozen. I was so terrified 
that he could find me. He had been threat- 
ening and harassing me for days about the 
money. I finally called the VA nurse, and 
went into the County hospital.” 

Anna Santiago recalled the same chain 
of events. “The way that this first came to 
our attention at Mental Health Consumer 
Concerns was that Dove had called us 
because she was afraid that George was 
going to take her money,” Santiago said. 
“She had gotten a settlement from being 
abused in the past. George knew about 
this, and borrowed money from her. She 
just thought it was going too far, because 
she came to us and said, ‘I want to be on a 
conservatorship because I don’t want him 
to have access to my money anymore.” 

Santiago said that, in her best judg- 
ment, Davis had indeed committed extor- 
tion against her client by using an implicit 
threat to rape and kill her. 

Klein reported threats of being 5150’d 
similar tor;thiose; repertech by; other dhents, 
“I don’t even remember all the times’ he 
threatened to take me to the hospital. He 
always told me: ‘I can take you down 
anytime.’ I took that as a physical threat.” 

Several female residents were subject- 
ed to vitriolic verbal attacks by Davis, 
said Klein: “He had this kind of attack 
therapy. He would yell at female resi- 
dents, “You fucking bitch, I hate your 
guts!’ He yelled at me for three to four 
hours one Saturday morning. I always felt 
so helpless in groups because I never 
knew if he would attack me. I would feel 
distressed and like a three-year-old child.” 

Prior to moving into Clayton Way 
House, Klein had been seriously beaten 
up and had also been homeless for a spell. 
With those traumatic incidents right 
below the surface, it was doubly stressful, 
she said, “that I ended up at Shelter Inc. 
with this abusive man.” 

BREAKING THE LONG SILENCE 

- Klein’s frightened appeals for help fell 
on deaf ears when she told Shelter Inc. of 
her plight. “Nobody gave a hoot about 
what any of my housemates complained 
about,” she said angrily. “When people 
complained that this man should have 
authority over no one, Shelter Inc. would 
never investigate it or take it seriously. I 
saw how much Shelter Inc. gave him all 
the power in that house and how vicious 
George could be. 

“Shelter Inc. is horrible for not listen- 
ing to their clients reporting these abuses. 
It was so unethical not to investigate. 
People would report George for his abu- 
sive behavior to Shelter Inc. and it would 
come right back to George and he would 
take it out on whoever complained. They 
have done nothing to help us. They have 
done nothing in anyone’s best interest, 
except George’s best interest — him they 
put on paid administrative leave and a 
three-bedroom house.” 

After moving out of Clayton Way 


House, Klein remained afraid of George 
Davis for a long time. After living in fear 
for months, she decided that it was essen- 
tial to her psychological health and her 
sense of right and wrong to speak out. 

It was a hard decision, she said, but she - 
felt compelled to break the silence. She 
explained, “I definitely feel the right thing 
is to stand up and say, ‘I’m not taking it 
any more.’ I’m looking at this as an 
opportunity to stand up for my rights — 
and what better cause could there be than 
standing up for mental health clients who 
are considered pariahs?” 

But in Klein’s view, the problem goes 
beyond a single employee, and raises 
questions about an entire agency. “They 
put a criminal in charge of us,” she said 
flatly. “And what did we do to deserve 
this? For all the people who spoke out 
against George — and for Shelter Inc. to 
do nothing and listen to no one — they’re 
protecting an abuser.” 

“This to me was supposed to be a ther- 
apeutic environment, but there was noth- 
ing therapeutic about it. Phoenix and 
Shelter Inc. did nothing to help us, noth- 
ing therapeutic, nothing to comfort us.” 

Hore Rises ANEW 

Hope McCune was only 18 when she 
moved into Clayton Way House. She was 
the youngest resident, but she became the 
first to gather her courage and speak out 
against the intolerable conditions. 

“T left after a couple months,” she 
explained, “because a couple times George 
Davis was totally out of line with me. He 
would tell me to clean my room at all 
times, and when I told him I pay my rent 
and why can’t I keep my room the way I 
like it, he yelled, ‘You stupid little bitch. 
Don’t walk away when I talk to you.’ 
There were two girls, Cheryl and 
Elizabeth, that he was really, really abusive 
to. I left because he was so overbearing.” 

One of the last straws for McCune was 
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er female resident was on drugs. “She 
started freaking out. George was so angry 
at me and said, ‘Don’t ever call the police 
without me knowing.” 

McCune said that when she lived there, 
nearly all the residents were 18 to 22 
years old, most of them women, with two 
men. “All of us were very young,” she 
said. “It was like moving out of our par- 
ents’ house into dangerous arms. All of us 
are taking medications or have problems 
with depression. And all of us are trying 
to get our lives back together. 

“All of us are so completely vulnera- 
ble, and what they put us in danger of is 
inexcusable. I don’t think Shelter Inc. 
should have put us in the house with him 
when he had this prison record and was a 
registered sex offender. We weren’t even 
told about it and warned about it.” 

McCune said she was the first resident 
to go to Shelter Inc. and complain about 
the conditions. She went with her County 
case manager, Katie Roberts, and said she 


told the Shelter Inc. staff everything about 


her traumatic experiences. Yet, once 
again, Shelter Inc. evidently chose to do 
nothing. “I’m so mad because I even visit- 
ed them with my case manager and they 
didn’t even file a report,” McCune said. 
“Katie told me that they never did any- 
thing or even wrote up the complaint.” 
She expressed special outrage over the 
fact that even when Davis was finally 
transferred out of the house last month, he 
was placed in an administrative position 
where he has access to clients’ files. 
“George should not even be working 
there because he’s not trustworthy,” 
McCune contended. “None of us wants 
him to have access to our files — that’s 
confidential information and Shelter Inc. 
shouldn’t give him access to that. When 
we were living there, he made it very 
clear to us that he had power over us and 


knew everything about us because he had 
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Albany Landfill Residents May Lose Their Homes 


On the end of the racetrack parking lot, near the freeway and 
dumpsters, sit the portable buildings — an unpleasant alternative 
to the beauty and freedom of the outdoors and a reminder of insti- 
tutions that many residents are determined to get away from. 


from page two 


to Ms. Ritzma, it’s just a matter of helping 
the Landfill residents do the necessary 
paperwork to get what they need. She 
wants to be kind but she doesn’t under- 
stand — her world is too different. 

Osha Neumann, who has been 
involved with the Landfill residents for 
many years, observed, “This is a classic 
way in which there is an absolute lack of 
contact between the two realities. To her 
way of thinking, what she’s proposing is 
reasonable. But it’s a rationality that is 
absolutely unable to understand or to per- 
mit another world. Step into the looking 
glass from her world into the world of 
people that are living there — her world 
suddenly becomes insane, all of her ratio- 
nality suddenly becomes insane.” 

The City of Albany brought in a flock 
of service organizations to dispense coffee 
and donuts along with advice and promis- 
es. Alex McElree of Operation Dignity 
started going out there regularly to distrib- 
ute surplus food and get names and per- 
sonal data on everyone who came to him, 
writing down their needs and wishes. He 
made a lot of promises. I have not met 
one Landfill resident whose promise for 
housing has been fulfilled. 

As the eviction date neared, more ser- 
vices were brought in. Portable toilets and 
a dumpster were placed in the plateau area 
and a service trailer was parked in a corner 
of the racetrack parking lot behind a huge 
pile of sand. A posted schedule announced 
coffee and snacks by Berkeley Food and 
Housing Project on Tuesday mornings, 
dinner on Wednesdays by Cellar Christian 
ministries, ‘Housing assistance’ by pape 
House on ‘Wednesdays. ‘and BOSS o1 
Thursdays, and assistance by eens 
Dignity on Monday and Friday afternoons. 

Along with the schedule, there is a sign 
on the trailer that says services are avail- 
able “when the flag is flying on the sand 
pile (please note that flag is now a stick 
with a trash bag).”” That might be funny if 
it wasn’t so callously disrespectful of peo- 


ples’ genuine needs and feelings. 

For the Landfill people, the stress con- 
tinued to escalate. Osha Neumann has 
many friends there. He says, “One of the 
horrible things that’s happening now is 
how freaked out people are getting. How 
freaky it is to have this intrusion. Some 
people’s world is splintering. That’s sad, 
it’s frightening. And all of the media 
attention — much has been positive. It’s 
picturesque, the newspapers come out and 
wow, this is a great story, great photos, 
great interviews, great people, but all that 
visibility has a price. The people there 
become objects, become objectified. 
They’re talked about, they’re pho- 
tographed. That visibility is coming at a 
terrible price which is now being paid.” 

Meanwhile, some of the Landfill 
dwellers found housing on their own; 
some had signed up to move into the tem- 
porary portable units Alex McElree 
promised to set up in the racetrack park- 
ing lot; and some declared their determi- 
nation to stay in the homes they had built 
for themselves. Again, the estimates of 
the numbers in each of these categories 
varied widely, depending on who was 
doing the talking. 

Ashby Dancer, one of the old-time res- 
idents who emerged as a spokesperson for 
the group, was trying to recruit a lawyer 
to help them determine their legal rights. 

On the Saturday before the threatened 
eviction day, the Landfill residents 
planned a rally to bring more public atten- 
tion to their situation. The rally never 
quite materialized, but those of us who 
came out were given tours and a chance to 
hear some of the residents’ stories and see 
whatitheyhiuve ddne with thetand! 1s!iriie 

We saw Jimbow’s wood carving, 
Rabbit’s artwork, Dancer’s cozy shelter 
and Yukon’s favorite meditation spot. We 
heard Doris tell of how some of the people 
there had become like her family, helping 
her through a pregnancy and the process of 
giving the baby up for adoption. She takes 
pride in the fact that it was a full-term, 
healthy baby — eight pounds, five ounces. 


Homeless Activist Defends Woman and Child 


from page four 


fundraising dinner was held with 
Congressman Sam Farr as the main guest. 

About 75 demonstrators shouted slo- 
gans, sang songs, carried signs, and 
passed out literature to the guests as they 
arrived. The men in tuxedos and women 
in evening gowns had to tread over paper 
“body parts” and chalked slogans as they 
arrived at the banquet. One woman, 
Shayna Lazaravetch, was playing the 
recorded sounds of bombs dropping in 
Belgrade while protesters chanted, “Sam 
Farr, you have a hole in your cranium. 
You support depleted uranium.” 

At 7:16 p.m., several police officers 
spilled out a side door and Officer Dave 
LaFaver grabbed the boombox out of 
Shayna’s arms without warning and vio- 
lently twisted her thumb. Officers imme- 
diately arrested Kuo-Ling Liau, an 18- 
year-old UCSC student, and carted her 


off. The crowd followed the officers to the - 


waiting police paddywagon, surrounded 
the vehicle, and demanded to know why 
Kuo-Ling had been arrested. 

One woman clutching a small child 
stood in front of the police van with eight 
other people and refused to move until the 
officers explained why Kuo-Ling had 
been arrested. Officer LaFaver then 
approached the woman with the child, 


ignoring several men who also were 
blocking the van, and proceeded to 
wrench. her arm until she screamed in 
pain. Another.officer attempted to: pry the 
child out of her arms. 

The police dragged her along the side 
of the van while she screamed and shout- 
ed, “You’re hurting me!” As Officer 
LaFaver dragged her in front of Street 
Spirit vendor Steve Argue, he intervened. 

“I could see LaFaver was brutalizing 
her, squeezing her hand so violently it 
was turning purple. I did what any grown 
man who has any dignity or humanity 
would have done,” Argue stated. 

The mother and child were able to 
escape due to Argue’s physical interven- 
tion. Argue does not deny throwing a 
punch which allowed the mother and her 
child to escape the abuse of LaFaver. Nor 
does he apologize for it. 

“T used the force necessary to end the 
torture and terror LaFaver was causing the 
mother and her child,” he said. : 

Argue then ran around the corner, 
where he was tackled by LaFaver and 
pepper-sprayed in the eyes. LaFaver then, 
according to Argue, pried his mouth open 
and pepper-sprayed him down his throat. 

According to witnesses, he was beaten 
by LaFaver with a billy club while lying 
on the ground in a fetal position. Officer 
Bayani and Sgt. McMahon joined 


by John Henry Lionheart 


unset on June 13 saw a heroic 
S group of Albany landfill residents 

working frantically in the fading 
light to rescue a cold swimmer who had 
developed severe cramps and taken emer- 
gency refuge on a floating dock some 
240 feet from the western shore. 

In a race against hypothermia and an 
incoming fog bank, the resourceful resi- 
dents quickly appropriated a small kayak, 
inflated an inner tube, and fashioned a 
long tether from odd lengths of rope. 
Other residents yelled out encouragement 
to the frightened young man locked in 
chilly agony on the windswept dock. 

With Walter chest deep in the freezing 
surf extending the maximum tether and 
Animal carefully paddling the waterlogged 
kayak back to safety, Robert, Mark and the 
rest of the crew managed to deliver the 
inner tube to the swimmer, put him on it 


We understood how vital this “Freedom 


Colony” is for people’s lives and learned 
that eviction would force them back into 
city streets and doorways. 

On Sunday, June 13, the portable 
buildings that were supposed to. provide 
temporary shelter finally arrived, but it 
was clear that it would take some time to 
assemble them. On Tuesday, June 15, 
Eviction Day, a sign stating the new regu- 
lations was posted. The media came. 
Operation Dignity did not come. The ser- 
vices trailer did not offer services. 
Nothing happened. 

As the week wore on, the media got 
bored and left, and the police and the bull- 
dozers came in. Police started walking 
through the area, identifying people and 
their campsites, recording them on video 
and locating them on a map of the place. 
(One comedian suggested that they might 
turn the map over to NATO, at the time 
conducting- bombing raidsjin, Serbia.) > 

The police had been told to be humane 
and they were polite, but it had all the 
marks of a military operation. Finding 
their way through the brush carrying for- 
midable weapons and wearing bullet- 
proof vests, they approached the camp- 
sites in big groups, as many as 10 cops at 
once. It looked like they didn’t know the 
terrain or the people and they were scared 


LaFaver by kicking and punching Argue 
while he was lying on the ground. 

Argue was taken into police custody 
and denied medical treatment for nearly an 
hour ‘despite the repeated requests of. the 
other four people’ artested!“One ft those 
arrested, Nasseem Zetriffi, ‘desperately 
asked an officer to douse Steve Argue’s 
eyes with water, since Argue could barely 
breathe and Zerriffi knew people have 
died from being pepper-sprayed. 

The officer looked at Zerriffi and said, 
“Wah, wah, wah! He’ll be fine.” Zerriffi 
had unwittingly asked Officer LaFaver for 
help — the same officer who beat Argue, 
then charged him with felony assault on‘a 
peace officer and resisting arrest. 

Argue was jailed and kept in isolation 
for six days despite the comments of jail 
officials that he was being treated “the 
same as any other prisoner.” This was 
Argue’s second trip to the Santa Cruz 
County Jail in a little over six months. He 
had been arrested for selling Street Spirit 
last November and jailed for four days 
until all charges were dropped. It is legal 
t6‘Sell a'street newspaper in Santa Cruz. 

Argue was required to provide a list of 
people he wanted to visit him in jail, but 
jail officials refused repeatedly to provide 
him with a piece of paper to make such a 
list, so he received no visitors. 

Judge Robert Atack refused to lower 
the $20,000 bail despite the recommenda- 
tion of his own pre-trial services to release 


and get him safely towed back to shore. 

A couple hours spent cozily recuperat- 
ing in front of a driftwood fire left the 
grateful swimmer happier than before. 
“T’ ve been feeling bad lately,” he had said 
earlier, “I’ve been abused a lot.” He said 
he was much cheered that “these guys saw 
me as somebody worth rescuing.” 

Some sectors of the disaster relief 
community consider these more stable 
elements of our urban homeless popula- 
tions particuarly well-suited for emer- 
gency response and recovery operations. 

“They are mobile, resourceful, hard- 
working, selfless volunteers,” said one 
federal disaster worker recently. We at 
iPoet and Street Spirit have to say this 
spontaneous rescue proved something to 
us. You can count on these people 
“showing up” when the chips are down. 


Check out John Henry Lionheart’s 
“iPoet Cafe” website at www.iPoet.com 


— and scared cops can be dangerous. 

By the end of the week, the bulldozers 
started widening the main path, uprooting 
the brush and scarring the landscape. 
Meanwhile, on the far end of the racetrack 
parking lot, near the freeway and dump- 
sters, the portable buildings were: being 
prepared. A few rooms, each, with two 
cots and a closet, were ready and four 
people seemed to be staying there. A sign 
says they are open from 6 p.m, till 9 a.m. 
weekdays and 24 hours on weekends. 

It is not clear what services will be 
offered or how long the buildings will 
stay there. But it is very clear that they are 
an unpleasant alternative to the beauty 
and freedom of the outdoors and a 
reminder of institutions that many of the 
residents have experienced and are deter- 
mined to get away from. 

It will take more than promises or 
pleading to get the rest of the people out 
ef theis;homes:on.the Landfill: The. police, 
will increase the pressure. The portables 
are temporary and no solution. Affordable 
housing is virtually non-existent. 

In the end, we are left only with ques- 
tions: Why is this happening now? And 
why here? For my friends in- the Landfill 
the questions are still harder: Why me? 
Where can I live in peace? 

There don’t seem to be any answers. 


Argue on his own recognizance due to his 
lack of prior offenses. On May 27, sup- 
porters bailed Argue out of jail. 

At the preliminary‘ hearing on June 7, 
Officer LaFaver testified he had been struck 
twice bY the Mother withthe Child ‘arid that 
he had ‘attempted’ to abest het for battery GH 
a peace officer, a more serious charge than 
obstructing a police van. No such incidents 
appeared on the videotape. The woman’s 
screams, however, are quite audible. 

At that hearing, Atack expelled three of 
Argué’s supporters from the courtroom; 
one was led off in chains for smiling. 

~ Kuo-Ling, originally arrested on an 
infraction for disturbing the peace, later 
found her charges upgraded to a misde- 
meanor — most likely to justify, after the 
fact, that officers took her into custody 
rather than simply citing her on location. 

News of the “Santa Cruz 5” has spread 
internationally. E-mails arrive daily from 
all across the nation and from other coun- 
tries. In France, 800 people demonstrated 
outside the U.S. Embassy demanding they 
free Steve Argue. Argue faces up to four 
years in prison for assault and battery on a 
peace officer and resisting arrest. Officer 
LaFaver is still patrolling the streets of 
Santa Cruz at public expense. 


To help out, please contact the Steve 
Argue Defense Committee at (831) 425- 
4467. For a copy of the videotape, make 
requests by e-mail at Wmnofstl @cruzio.com 
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Debunking the Magnet Theory 


from page two 


less people in the area. They did note an 
increase in funding for homeless services 
during that time period which they attrib- 
uted to the higher visibility of homeless 
suffering. No backlash against homeless 
people was observed in either city. 

Politicians have practiced fear-monger- 
ing for years to prevent homeless shelters 
and services from gaining public support. 
Indeed, the magnet theory neatly solves 
any mayor’s dilemma of how to pay for 
homeless services, which will generate no 
revenue for the city but are badly needed. 
By preaching in dire tones the horrors of 
“10 million homeless people,” as Mike 
Rotkin has said, moving to (insert your 
city here) tomorrow, politicians can sway 
their constituency away from their natural 
humanitarian inclinations. 

“Tt’s an easy way to cop out,” said Ken 
Cole of the Homeless Services Center in 
Santa Cruz. “In my 13 years as a social 
service provider in Seattle, I never had the 
experience of someone new coming to our 
city to sleep on a mat on the floor or to 
stand in line for food.” 

At the National Summit on 
Homelessness, held in May, 1999, by the 


National Coalition for the Homeless, Judy 
Appel, a civil rights attorney with the S.P. 
Coalition on Homelessness, asked for a 
show of hands from those whose city has 
been portrayed by politicians and the 
media as a “magnet.” Nearly every hand 
in the room was raised. 

The following cities all claim they are 
“magnets” for homeless people: 

Akron, OH; Alexandria, LA; 
Asheville, NC; Atlanta, GA; Austin, TX; 


Baton Rouge, LA; Berkeley, CA; Chapel 


Hill, NC; Charlotte, NC; Cincinnati, OH; 
Denver, CO; Durham, NC; Fairfax Co., 
VA; Greensboro, NC; High Point, NC; 
Jacksonville, FL; Jefferson, IN; Lafayette, 
LA; Lake Charles, LA; New Orleans, LA; 
New. York, NY; Philadelphia, PA; 
Phoenix, AZ; Pittsburgh, PA; Portland, 
PA; Portsmouth, NH; Raleigh, NC; Reno, 
NV; San Francisco, CA; Shreveport, LA; 
Tucson, AZ; Washington, DC; Wheaton, 
IL; Winston Salem, NC. 

Paul Boden, executive director of the 
Coalition on Homelessness added, “And 
there are five cities — Atlanta, Chicago, 
San Francisco, New York, and Tucson — 
that all claim they are the biggest magnet.” 

Ken Cole offered a new insight into the 
issue by pointing out that the concentra- 


tion of jobs and services in urban areas are 
what draws homeless and non-homeless 
people alike. “Cities are magnets for the 
homeless,” Cole said. “They have central- 
ized transportation and employment. 
When homeless people come to a new 
city it’s always to seek a job.” 

Maryanne Gleason, director of the 
National Coalition for the Homeless, also 
described a less-known homeless magnet 
phenomenon: “Even slot machines in 
Reno are a magnet for homeless people. 
They come to gamble and end up stuck 
there.” Activists do concede that when 
severe repression hits other areas, social 


service providers do note a temporary rise 


in homeless refugees. 

Homeless activist Ray Glock- 
Grueneich described an unintended effect 
of anti-homeless camping ban laws. “As I 
was working with homeless people in our 
court system,” he said, “I heard time and 
time again this story: I was passing 
through Santa Cruz on my way some- 
where else and I got a ticket for sleeping. 
Now I must stay here for a month or more 
to go to my court dates.” 

Santa Cruz City Councilmember Keith 
Sugar debunked Rotkin’s claim of a mag- 
net effect. “Very early on in the some 20 
meetings we had, I put out an impas- 
sioned plea for some sort of empirical evi- 


dence, or even anecdotal evidence of a 
magnet effect,” Sugar said. “In all this 
time, there has been nothing submitted. 

“There is simply nothing out there, 
ladies and gentlemen, to suggest there is 
any validity to the magnet effect. We are 
talking about letting people sleep. If people 
are not drawn here for food and services, 
they’re surely not going to be drawn here 
for the privilege to be able to sleep in the 
cold with a blanket or sleeping bag. The 
concern is very legitimate, and I don’t want 
to downplay that because it is widely held. 
I do want to belay those concerns.” 

Despite the efforts by Beiers and Sugar 
to show that no evidence exists to support 
the magnet theory, they joined the rest of 
the City Council to re-establish the sleep- , 
ing ban by a 7-0 vote. ce 

The cherished myth of the “hobo 
phone line” — where a mythical 
grapevine sends out the word that a city is 
“easy” on those who must live outdoors 
and so prompts everyone in the country to 
come to town — is still believed by influ- 
ential conservative merchants and their 
political proxies, despite the evidence. 

Santa Cruz homeless activist David 
Silva challenged all those in power: “Why 
not design a model to cope with home- 
lessness, so our city can become a beacon, 
not a magnet?” 


Mistreatment of Residents in San Diego Shelter 


from page five 


per spray on him.” 

Packard told Street Light, “I’m 
unaware of violence ever occurring 
between staff and clients. I don’t interpret 
arresting someone as violence; they’re 
trained to use as little force as necessary 
to put someone under arrest.” 


WEEDING OUT COMPASSION | 


Former employees claim they can be 
fired for fraternization when they show 
compassion toward clients. A woman’ who 
had been working as a counselor told us last 
year that she’d lost her job for this reason. 

“I was hired because I’m bi-polar,” she 
said. “It was felt that I would have rapport 
with the clients, many of whom were 
mentally ill. I was doing what I thought 
they’d hired me to do.” 

One of the former guards remembered 
the woman well. “Yes, she was very kind 
to clients. She’d put her arm around 
someone. They called her “Mom.’” 

In an anecdotal incident reported by a 
former staff member, another woman who 
worked the front desk was told she 
couldn’t admit’ a family with children 
because‘they’d been problem ‘clients 
before and had left. Shé’ gave’ them $100 
of her own money so they could get a 
motel room. She was terminated for that. 

Packard declined to comment on any 
personnel action, but said, “Giving money 
to a client would not be appropriate. We 
have to stay away from letting people 
have special privileges.” 

The former guards agreed that rules 
were Often applied rigidly, but did not feel 
this was an effective barrier to favoritism. 
The more common result was pointless 
inconvenience to residents. This was par- 
ticularly true for residents missing bed 
check, often because of evening jobs. 

“Guys who get off work late don’t 
always get a chance to call in, because the 
bus will be right there,” said a former 
staff. “We had this one guy that caught 
the last bus from Ocean Beach, and you 
know these buses aren’t going to wait. He 
barely missed (the deadline) by three min- 
utes. I called upstairs for him. They said 
‘Tell him he can come back in 24 hours.’” 
When asked why such an inflexible policy 
was enforced, his answer was, “So you 
can give the next person the guy’s bed.” 

Street Light wanted to know how often 
families with children were denied shelter 


at St. Vincent’s. We had encountered sev- 
eral families on the streets who’d told us 
they'd been turned away. 

As a former guard told us, “I was there 
when a black woman with seven kids was 
thrown out in the rain. I was the one who 
had to tell the lady they had to go. One of 
the kids started crying. It was the first 
time I had to do it. I went into the kitchen 
to get some milk for the kids. The cook 
didn’t want to give it to me. They’ve got 
all this food stockpiled for an emergency, 


SR 


some anyway. We get highly reprimanded 
for giving out free food. I see it as a sin to 
not give a person food or water.” 

Packard commented on the question of 
turning families away: “There are more 
people in need than beds available every- 
where in the city. There are more families 
than we can accommodate.” 

Some of the parents might opt to leave 
because they are afraid their children will 
be taken away from them. “Some guards 
got a thrill out of calling Child Protective 
Services (CPS),” said one informant. 
“They’d laugh about it like it was funny.” 

But Packard said, “We are mandated 
by law to report occurrences of suspected 
child abuse or neglect. That is the only 
time we call CPS.” : 

RELATIONS WITH STREET LIGHT 

We were concerned about the hostile 
attitude Street Light staff had encountered 
several times at St. Vincent’s. 

“Whenever Street Light came on the 
property we were told to be rude,” said a 
former guard. “Don’t take any shit. Al 
Cook said, “‘They’re a bunch of whiners. 
They’re going to start shit with us again.’ 
Street Light was not to be allowed to 
attend. any special functions. The night we 
took your camera [February, 1998, when 
Forrest Curo took a photograph outside 
St. Vincent’s and was attacked by security 
guards], we could have all been in jail for 
that. It started then.” 

The guard talked about former reporter 
Dan Fagan, who’d made an, appointment 
to visit the winter shelter a week after that 
incident, and was arrested by guards on 
the street outside. 

“The supervisor who was there at the 
time, an ex-marine, he didn’t want to hear 
what [Dan] had to say. We told him: ‘We 
can’t arrest the man while he’s on the 
street.’ We didn’t want to do it, but he 
said: ‘I want you to arrest him.’ 


“T asked, ‘What do we arrest him for?’ 
He said, ‘Don’t fight with me, arrest him! 
When the police get here, we’ll say he 
came on the property.’” 

As editors, we were puzzled. We told 
the guard: “All he wanted to do was to find 
out if they were turning people away.” 
“Which they were,” said the guard. 

We felt some St. Vincent’s staff mem- 
bers had been uneasy about us long before 
these incidents. One guard said, “In the 
middle of ‘97, we were told to hold the 
arrests down because we were getting too 
much_attention from the:media.”, 0) opr 

Asked about comments about Street 
Light attributed to him, Al Cook’s reaction 
was, “I don’t remember saying that. We 
extend the same level of cooperation to 
Street Light as to other media.” Packard 
added, “You should bring specific occur- 
rences to Al and my attention; if our staff 
are being rude, we want to know about it.” 

THE DOGS ARE TRAINED TO HURT YOU 

“It was Father Joe’s idea to get the 
attack dogs,” said one former security 
guard. (Father Joe Carroll is the founder 
of St. Vincent de Paul Village.) “‘They’re 
highly trained to tear people apart. They 
tore one guy’s atm apart. Police came, 
and we almost got arrested. They spent 
$3000 on the new dog trained by French 
police. Their training is very aggressive. 
The dogs are not for guarding the proper- 
ty; we were supposed to take them into a 
building and have the dog barking at peo- 
ple while we cuffed somebody. They 
started doing the physical training with 
the dogs where everybody could see.” 

When asked about the attack dogs, 
Packard paused before answering. “We 
have dogs that are guard dogs. They are 
used to assist in patrolling the perimeter 
of the buildings for the safety of officers 
who are out after dark. It’s an economical 
way of providing security. They’re a 
deterrent for people.” 

We asked whether the guard dogs were 
ever used to control clients. Packard said, 
“They may intimidate in some cases, but 
I’m unaware of canine units being 
brought in on residential floors.” 

The dogs are not trained to sniff out 
drugs or bombs. As a former guard put it, 
“They’re not trained to kill, no, but 


_they’re trained to hurt you.” 


The guard dogs are there because staff 
are afraid. An ex-guard said, “What you’re 
told there is: ‘Everybody’s dangerous.’ 
They tell you, “Never trust a homeless per- 
son, because they could be insane.’” 


THE PROCESS ISN’T WORKING 


Many mentally disabled homeless have 
been off their medications a long time when 
they first come in, and it can take days for 
their prescriptions to be filled. Although 
mentally disabled people are seldom dan- 
gerous, the night crews are not mental 
health workers, but security guards. 

“Policy is made by the crew that’s 
working that night,” said a former guard. 
“The majority of homeless have a lot of 
problems, mental, drug, etc. They're OK 
as long as they were on their meds. If 
they*ré teally bad we'll call County 
Mental Health. Nobody there at night is 
trained to deal with that, so it can become 
asecurity issue. 

“If someone came in with red eyes, 
they’d be drug tested against their will or 
thrown out. A lot of officers are not 
trained to give those tests. If someone’s 
on medication he could be accused of 
being high. It was our job to escort the 
guy off the property. [If] we just don’t 
like some guy, we have plants — a little 
baggie of marijuana.” 

Many homeless people who have been | 
to St. Vincent’s call it “the penitentiary.” 
One ex-guard said, “You could tell who’d 
been in prison because they’d turn and 
face the wall when a guard passed by.” 

Packard and Cook wanted to make sure 
people were aware of St. Vincent’s griev- 
ance petition policy in which clients can 
voice their complaints on anything from 
lights out to length of stay. Packard said, 
“We honor it everywhere in the organiza- 
tion as part of giving the clients a voice in 
how they’re treated. Every client has 
access to the process. It also applies to 
other people using our facilities. They can 
get an appointment with management 
staff all the way to vice president.” 

The ex-employees who made contact 
with Street Light did so because they felt 
change was needed and was not likely to 
occur without widespread knowledge of 
what happens between staff and clients at 
St. Vincent de Paul Village. They felt 
dehumanized by the role they’d played: 

Just trying to keep their jobs, they’ ve 
done things that now trouble them deeply, 
things they never would have expected 
when they started working at St. Vincent 
de Paul Village. 

Apparently, top staff are unaware of 
the kind of arbitrary power wielded rou- 
tinely by staff in direct contact with 
clients. Whatever controls are in place 
don’t seem to be working. 
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-Slumlord Loses a Round 


from page one 


view Darajas’ apartment and other prob- 
lem areas. 

“The number one priority is to restore 
safe, clean living premises for these ten- 
ants,” De La Fuente insists. De La Fuente 
has been a controversial figure in Oakland’s 
housing battles, frequently at odds with 
advocates of tenant’s rights and affordable 


housing. But his office has been a key play- 


er in Oak Park’s battle for justice. 

In addition, De La Fuente recently insti- 
tuted a “Decent Housing Task Force” to 
look into some of the conditions plaguing 
Oakland renters. The task force includes 
noted bureaucrats such as City Manager 
Robert Bobb and City Attorney Jayne 
Williams, neither of whom have spent any 
time or energy on decent housing. However, 
the task force also includes Russell Jeung 
and representatives from Sentinel Fair 
Housing, the Eviction Defense Center, and 


Centro Legal De La Raza. 

One objective of the task force will be 
to determine Oakland’s “dirty dozen” 
landlords. Picking the 12 worst offenders 
of Oakland’s many grifters, grafters, and 
sleazebuckets will be a difficult chore. 
One assumes that Oak Park’s David 
Choo, who owns property throughout 
Oakland’s flatlands, will be near the top 
of the list. The list is due out in October. 

‘Choo was stunned when the June 21 
hearing placed Oak Park into temporary 
receivership. The hearing came about 
when Fannie Mae was notified that the 
property was transferred in violation of 
loan terms. As a result, Fannie Mae 
sought the non-monetary foreclosure. 
There will be another hearing before 
Superior Court on July 6 to decide if the 
foreclosure becomes permanent. 

It is unclear what this will mean for the 
residents of Oak Park. The best-case sce- 
nario is that the residents will be able to 
take ownership of the property. Jeung has 
been working with the nonprofit East Bay 


Oakland Independence Support Center 
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Director Dean Royer, and Executive 
Director James Sweeney, J.D. 

After introductions laced with humor, 
and Dr. Wilmot’s flurry of phone calls, 
we begin. Wilmot tells me of a turn of 
events that happened that morning. A 
woman was walking along a nearby street 
when out of nowhere a person snatched 
her purse and ran away. Some nearby wit- 
nesses decided to run after the assailant 
and were able to retrieve the woman’s 
handbag for her. Those people that “saved 
the day” for her, Wilmot continues, were 
clients of Oakland Independence Support 
Center. He adds that he wished that kind 
of story could make the papers so that the 
clients could be seen as upstanding citi- 
zens pst like anyone gise- Tike next, day J 
read in the local section of the Oakland 
Tribune an article highlighting the hero- 
ism of the OISC clients: 


Dr. Wilmot briefs me on the center and - 


its work and the founding principles of 
Howie the Harp. The center was created 
with the vision that clients will become 
advocates and activists for themselves 
while trying to maintain their civil rights. 

The center is open Mondays through 
Fridays, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. (breakfast and 
lunch are provided), and is open to clients 
who are homeless, near homeless and to 
the multi-diagnosed population. Clients 
must have a written diagnosis in order to 
be admitted. Alameda County Behavioral 
Health Care Services (formerly known as 
Alameda County Mental Health) funds 
OISC, and it requires all clients to be 
diagnosed by an outside referral. 

A 1-800 service is set up as a “point of 
origin” called Access; it resembles a crisis 
hotline service. It is up to the person han- 
dling the call to decide whether the person 
has a legitimate crisis. So that brings up 
the issue of getting diagnosed. 

Dr. Wilmot explains, “You almost 
have to drop sick in the streets and get 
arrested by the police in order to get any 
help.” Wilmot is a member of the Joint 
Advocacy Committee which is planning 
to address the pressing issues of making it 
easier to provide options for people to get 
in the mental-health system without 
requiring them to be undergoing an acute 
mental crisis at the moment. 

James Moore, the client/peer coun- 
selor, was diagnosed back in 1968 with 
PTSD, manic depressive borderline psy- 
chotic depression. Later, a friend who was 
a client told James about OISC. It took 
awhile for James to get a diagnosis from 
the Veteran’s Administration, and he 
began using illegal drugs to compensate 
for his chemical imbalance. 

Wilmot allowed James to come to 
some of the group meetings at the center. 


James describes the benefits of OISC as 
“learning how to manage his life better.” 
Enter the Harm Reduction Program, 
which works with clients with dependen- 
cy issues and treats substance abuse prob- 
lems as a situation they need to get under 
control, rather than just utterly stopping 
right away. This ultimately allows clients 
to gain an understanding while recovering 
from the harm they are doing to them- 
selves and those around them. 

Paul Morgan is a multi-diagnosed 
client. His condition is ongoing and leads 
to spontaneous, sporadic outbursts; he 
undergoes a lot of unexplained symptoms, 
which is why he chose a facility that 


serves people with mental problems. 


“Tt is a great lesson to be a patient as 
well as a staff member, because we all 
have to respeeteaeh Otherirepurdiessuof 
what our backgrounds’ are;” ‘he ‘explains. 
“The center has helped me a lot with drug 
use and depression. You don’t feel like 
people have a microscope over you.” 

Moore adds, “Everyone tries to help 
each other to manage their own problems.” 

The center’s services depend on ongo- 
ing funding, and that has often been a 
struggle. Dean Royer, development direc- 
tor, came from the AmeriCorp Vista pro- 
gram two years ago, and was placed at 
OISC to help develop programs and raise 
funds. Alameda County provides funding 
for a majority of the programs; but for 
other programs, such as Harm Reduction 
and the computer and literacy programs, 
outside funding is required. Dean com- 
ments on the fundraising efforts, “We 
have had some success; it is tough, but we 
are doing our best.” Now OISC is aiming 
toward being a direct link for housing for 
clients, but again funding is the key. 

Services OISC offers its clients include: 

Individualized Instruction, an adult 
literacy program which focuses on the 
individual needs of each student. New 
clients take a CASAS pre-test which 
assesses literacy level, a learning styles 
profile, and a mental diagnosis deter- 
mined by the staff psychologist. 

Self-help Leads to Helping Others 
encourages students to share with one 
another their newly discovered knowledge 
by becoming client-instructors. 

Computer Literacy Program, set up as 
a drop-in lab and as an instructor-led work- 
shop. Students use the computers for per: 
sonal or OISC projects, resumes.or flyers. 

Job Skills and Adult Literacy program 
can provide an enhanced level of literacy, 
educational credentials, and, most impor- 
tant, the self-confidence to enter the job 
market. OISC hopes that this program can 
change the relationship between employers 
and the mentally disabled population, and 
that employers will turn to OISC as a 


Asian Local Development Corporation 
(EBALDC) in exploring different oppor- 
tunities. EBALDC has a long history in 
providing decent affordable housing. 

The worst-case scenario will be that 
David Choo will be able to con the courts 
into returning Oak Park to him. He has 
sought meetings with city officials to head 
off continued city support to the tenants. 

Temporarily, Fanny Mae has appointed 
Concord property manager Robert Warren 
as receiver. The city has set up meetings 
with Warren to schedule repairs of the 
numerous code violations. 

Throughout their ordeal, Oak Park resi- 
dents have hung together as a community. 
Now the renovations they have fought for 
may drive them apart. Many residents, 
like Darajas, have been forced out of their 
apartments. Others will have to leave for 
necessary repairs to be completed. 

Finding an affordable apartment in 
Oakland will prove difficult, says Libby 
Schaaf, legislative aide for De La Fuente. 
Oakland has provisions for relocation 


source for ready, willing and able employ- 
ees who are competent and qualified. 

The Harm Reduction program differs 
from traditional recovery programs in that 
it seeks to reduce the harm caused to the 
individual abusing drugs, and to their 
family, friends and the community. 
Abstinence is encouraged; however, per- 
sons need not practice abstinence to be 
involved in the harm reduction program. 
The four key components of the program, 
which has served about 100 people over 
the past two years, are counseling, job 
retention, HIV/AIDS education and health 
care, and domestic violence education. 

A new addition to OISC’s commitment 
to its clients’ educational future is the 
opportunity to obtain a college degree. As 
of June, 1998, The New College of 
California’s Weekend College in San 
Francisco has. added .an Oakland Campus 
ab@Is GudixieeutiweuDuiectorvJ amrads Nd 
Sweeney pointed out that OISC is the 
only homeless program in the country that 
houses a group education program. He has 
found that a high percentage of homeless 


Fremonts Homeless Crisis 
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aren’t stigmatized because they’re mak- 
ing more money. It’s a double whammy 
homeless people are up against. They’re 
not only up against rising rents, they’re 
up against the selection process.” 

At what Chicoine called the “worse- 
kept, least desirable apartment, complex 
in Fremont,” rent for a barely habitable 
two-bedroom unit is $960 a month. 

“Even that’s most often beyond the 
reach of our shelter clients,” he said. “It’s 
very uncommon for a person leaving our 
shelter to expect to pay less than 75 per- 
cent of their income for rent. For those 
families, it’s just a matter of time before 
the car breaks down, or a layoff happens, 
or they get sick with no health benefits, 
or the rent increases. It’s only a matter of 
time before something breaks. People try 
so hard to get out of homelessness, but 
they fall back into the cycle because 
things get out of control.” 

The task force also documented the 
increasing difficulty poor people have in 
getting any welfare benefits to keep 
afloat. A strikingly high 64 percent of 
homeless people surveyed received no 
public assistance at all, “perhaps reflect- 
Ming the difficulty in gaining and keeping 
those benefits,” as the study noted. 

The task force called for the City of 
Fremont and Alameda County to create 
more emergency shelters and transitional 
housing and to build 1,000 new units of 
permanent, affordable housing to allevi- 
ate the severe housing shortfall. To reme- 
dy the hardships created by the new 


funds but it might not be enough for fami- 
lies in Oak Park. “We want more dollars 
and help,” Schaaf insists. “We need to 
ensure that tenants have decent affordable 
housing during renovations.” 

Regardless of the obstacles, Jeung and 
the other community organizers continue 
with their efforts at Oak Park. And as 
always he’s working with the children. He 
gets a group of kids, not quite clear on the 
concept, to work on cleaning up in the 
fenced area of the community garden. 
Another group, including energetic second 
graders from nearby Hawthorne School, set 
about sweeping the courtyard’s walkways 
under Jeung’s watchful eye. 

Although proud of their achievements, 
Jeung is concerned that the repairs and ren- 
ovations that have been fought for could 
displace the majority of Oak Park residents 
and end the community building efforts. 
That’s why he is looking for a way that the 
residents can take ownership. 

“It’s a continual struggle for justice 
and empowerment,” he says. 


people may suffer from illiteracy, and 
adds that the education available at OISC 
generally “helps to get people out of 
poverty; education is the major factor wee 
influences both occupation and income.” 
The’ New’ College ‘founded the 
Weekend College to offer students (often 
working adults) an opportunity to com- 
plete their undergraduate or graduate stud- 
ies in the Interdisciplinary Humanities. 
Over a period of three semesters (four 
months each), students complete their 
studies with the same group of students. 
Classes meet one weekend per month, 
both Saturday and.Sunday, eight hours a 
day. OISC clients work with OISC staff 
and a Weekend ‘College advisor. To date, 
OISC has 11 graduates of the program. 


For information about OISC, contact: 
James Sweeney or Richard Wilmot, (510) 
465-2904. For,information about the 


Wieekend Golless,.contach,.Ali Ri, Rashid, 
East Bay Admissions Coordinator, (510) 


237-9198; or Maika Tshaimbalanga, 
Admissions Coordinator, (415) 437-3429. 


wave of low-wage temp jobs that leave 
working people homeless, the task force 
called for the City of Fremont to pass a 
living wage ordinance requiring employ- 
ers with city contracts to pay:at least 
$9.52 an hour plus benefits. 

Rising housing prices also harm poor 
women who face domestic violence. The 
task force report explained that many 
women have to. make an impossible — 
and dangerous, — choice between 
remaining with their batterer or leaving 
and being plunged into homelessness. 

SAVE, the area service provider fo 
victims of domestic violence, reportes 
that it is “unable to shelter three to five 
battered women and children for every 
one we house in our emergency shelter,” 

The task force called for increased 
shelter beds and transitional housitig 
combined with better follow-up suppor 
to enable battered women and their chil- 
dren to leave an abusive situation. 

Chicoine warned that homeless peo- 
ple in Fremont face two groups responsi- 
ble for the “trend of segregating and 
ghettoizing poor people by not allowing 
them to live where they want to live.” 

“Local citizens seem to think it’s in 
their best interest to force homeless peo- 
ple out of town into bigger cities,” he 
said. “The second group who don’t seem 
interested in helping the suburban poor 
are activists in urban regions of the coun- 
ty who organize to ensure that resources 
are directed to the urban centers.” 

This self-serving, regionalist approach 
abandons homeless people in South 
County to a bleak future of diminished 
services and little housing. 
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Democratize Pacifica! Save KPFA! 
Call today to demand the reinstatement of 
Nicole Sawaya, Larry Bensky, and 
Robbie Osman. Call for mediation of the 
dispute between KPFA staff and the 
Pacifica National Board. End the undemo- 
cratic gag rule and censorship at KPFA! 


Your action makes a difference! Please 
call, fax, or e-mail the Pacifica National 
Board of Directors: 


Dr. Mary Frances Berry 

Pacifica National Board Chair 

Pacifica Foundation 

624 Ninth Street, NW #700 

Washington, DC 20425 

mfberry @sas.upenn.edu 

202/337-0382 (phone); 202/376-7558 (fax) 


David Acosta 

Pacifica National Board Vice Chair 

102 S. Lockwood, Houston, TX 77011 
713/926-4604 (phone); 713/921-2780 (fax) 
cpadga@aol.com 


Roberta Brooks 

Pacifica National Board Secretary 

938 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, CA 94707 
510/763-0370 x18 (ph); 510/763-6538 (fax) 
Roberta.Brooks @mail.house.gov 


June Makela 

Pacifica National Board Treasurer 

267 East 7th Street 

New York, NY 10009 

212/673-9225 (phone); 212/673-9225 (fax) 


by Rev. Chris Highland 


n Sunday, July 25, an unforget- 

table moment will be experi- 

enced by our community. At 3 

’ p.m., a silent procession will 

wind ae San Rafael, led by leaders 
in the interfaith community, celebrating 
the lives of those who have passed away 
on our streets in the last few years. 
Dozens of women and men, young and 
older, of many races and religions, have 
died virtually unnoticed by most of Marin. 

This meditative, prayerful walk will 
celebrate the lives of our friends and 
honor their memory so that Marin will not 
forget the plight of those who live and too 
often die without shelter. 

When homeless people die, the Marin 
Interfaith Homeless Chaplaincy brings the 
“community of the streets” together to 
remember their friends. Now, on July 25, 
we will all walk silently, ring bells, plant 
a tree, and hear the names of each one of 
our neighbors who has left their breath of 
hope alive. Together as a caring commu- 
nity, we will remember and celebrate their 
lives and our lives, whatever spiritual path 
or economic realities we live with. 
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This striking poster was created for the campaign to save KPFA by artist Jos Sances of Alliance Graphics 
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Homeless Chaplaincy 
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This will be a peaceful, meditative 
walk open to every person with or without 
a roof. Led by friends from Buddhist, 
Baha’i, Catholic, Jewish, Protestant, and 
Sufi communities, our procession will 
move from Albert Park on B Street to St. 
Raphael’s Mission on A Street. _ 

At St. Raphael’s we will plant a tree as 
a living memorial to those who have fall- 
en. We will participate in prayers, medita- 
tions and songs that reflect our sorrow in 
loss and our joy in being connected to the 
community outside. Our silence along the 
way will be heard throughout Marin 
County as we commemorate a kind of 
“Interdependence Day,” a time when we 
rejoice in our compassion and the diversi- 
ty of our community, richer and poorer. 

Join us for this important and life-giv- 
ing event that honors the spirit of the 
unsheltered community. Together we will 
be living links to each other and sound a 
wake-up call to all around us. We will 
create a symbol of compassion and care 


for all, transformed by the rich we of the 


human heart. 


For more information coos Mare 
Homeless Chaplaincy: (415) 459-6452. 


Attack Therapy 
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our files. Now he can get information 
about us anytime and find us.” 


THE BIGGER PICTURE 

Ted Chabasinski, the directing attorney 
for the Patients Rights Program of 
MHCC, has been a central figure in the 
human rights movement launched by psy- 
chiatric survivors in the 1960s and 1970s. 
With the perspective born of years of 
activism, he sees the deeper lessons to be 
derived from this scarring experience. 

“T think it distills the whole thing that’s 
wrong with the mental health system,” he 
said. “Instead of providing someone to 
give the residents support, they provide 
someone who just drags them down, 
someone who was very destructive. It 
seems to me that the County should be 
looking very hard at these agencies if this 
is what they provide.” 


But Chabasinski’s view of the problem 
also offers a glimpse of the solution. “I’m 
just wondering what kind of oversight 
there was here,” he said. “I think there 
should be built in the County’s contract 
with these agencies some kind of evalua- 
tion and quality control. They shouldn’t 
be waiting for the clients to overcome 
their fears and speak out; they should be 
asking their clients on a regular basis 
whether the services are helping them.” 

The staff at MHCC, Anna Santiago, 
Ted Chabasinski, and Janet Wilson, have 
willingly put their reputations on the line 
in coming to such outspoken defense of 
the residents of Clayton Way House. 
Because of their advocacy, the rights of 
mental health clients to receive just treat- 
ment may yet be vindicated. 

Shelter Inc. and Phoenix have a great 
deal of explaining to do. They must 
answer the hard question of why they 
ignored the repeated warnings of their 
young clients for so many months and 


years, and abandoned them to a situation 
that was so abusive and frightening. 

Contra Costa County mental health 
officials at times were a little slow on the 
uptake, but eventually the staff at the 
Contra Costa Clinic showed their concern 
and their commitment-by listening to, and 
attempting to help, the shell-shocked 
young clients and their families. 

The next step for the Contra Costa 
Mental Health Department is essential: 
they must investigate the adequacy of all 
programs run by Shelter Inc. and Phoenix. 
That means providing a safe space for the 
clients of those programs to step forward 
and candidly discuss conditions with 
county officials. It means forming an 
advisory group made up of mental health 
clients, family members, and patients 
rights advocates to monitor conditions and 
prevent abuses before they occur. 

Finally, there must be a renewed dedi- 
cation to ensuring that safety and support 
and quality services are provided to every 


client who left Clayton Way House trau- 
matized, frightened, and alone. 

Bonnie Delgado said, “I just want 
everyone to know that these are not 
throwaway kids. They’re human beings 
like everyone else. Just because they have 
a mental illness, their lives are not over.” 

Anna Santiago declares somberly: “The 
damage has already been done to my 
clients. I don’t think that anything can be 
done to change the fact that their psycho- 
logical health was compromised. My clients 
are afraid for their lives. They feel that, for 
so long now, no one listened to them. Their 
power and control was taken away and 
they’ ve internalized that to the point where 
they don’t feel they can get it back. 

“The clients want retribution. They’re 
pissed. They want somebody to take 
responsibility for it. They want an apolo- 
gy and an admittance of that negligence. 
They want Shelter Inc. to be accountable 

| take responsibility for the damage 
they’ ve done to my clients.” 


